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Introduction 


HIS ISSUE of Illinois Libraries considers various matters related to human 

relations in library administration. The contributors include librarians, 
a political scientist, a sociologist, and two counselors. Each brings specialized 
knowledge and understandings to the treatment of his subject. 


Certain underlying assumptions about libraries explain the selection of 
topics for the issue. A library is an organization composed of people who 
come together to meet a common set of goals. A library needs an internal 
organization which will maximize the potential resources of both its staff 
and collection. A library does not operate alone but as part of a larger com- 
munity. Provided there is recognition of the need and ability to relate 
successfully to its community, a library finds there a rationale for its 
existence, support for its program, and indication of the success of its efforts. 


A library, then, possesses characteristics in common with all organiza- 
tions, and librarians can draw on general organizational theory to under- 
stand their library and its needs. Libraries may be distinguished by their 
combination of characteristics including their particular functions, their source 
of support, and the stage of their development. These help to explain their 
administrative problems. Libraries have, for example, the problems re- 
lated to a profession seeking to function effectively in a bureaucracy and 
of being a service rather than an income-producing concern. Libraries stand 
in their development as public institutions behind other public agencies, 
presenting administrators with acute problems in winning support and 
recognition. The profession as a whole has the attendant problems of 
attracting people of high caliber and training them for professional practice. 

Behind the solution of these problems lies the more basic problem of 
defining for ourselves a set of functions important to our society. The alterna- 
tives otherwise appear to be a passive response to the forces acting to shape 
our direction and decide our growth or a stubborn clinging to outmoded 
concepts of service. The library administrator becomes an institutional 
leader when he is able to give meaning and direction to his library in the 
eyes of its community. 

This issue was intended to have practical value. The subjects treated 
here represent some of the avenues to be explored by administrators in 
their analysis and improvement of their library’s operation. In combination 
they suggest the multiple dimensions of the day-to-day problems which 
arise in running a library. One step removed from daily concerns, they 
may assist in differentiating between indications of the need for change 
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and the underlying problems requiring attention, permitting treatment of 
causes rather than symptoms. 

Although the ideas and information presented here may not be entirely 
new and the issue does not give a thorough analysis of the subject, the con- 
tributors offer fresh insights into the sociological aspects of library adminis- 
tration. If this issue serves to stimulate further discussion and exploration 
of library human relations it will have been successful. 

Mary LEE Bunpy, Guest Editor 
Research Assistant Professor 
Library Research Center 
University of Illinois, Urbana 




















Who Are the Friends of the 
Library 


GUY G. GARRISON 


Head of Reader Services 
Kansas City Public Library, Missouri 


) Bm ME BEGIN by warning the 
reader that this is not another 
article on “How We Organized Our 
Friends of the Library,” or “Success- 
ful Lawn Fete Sponsored by 
Friends.” Library literature is already 
heavy with such recitals and I have 
nothing new to add to the lore. In- 
stead I would like to make a few 
random statements about libraries, 
their friends, and their potential 
friends. 


Two years ago I wrote a disserta- 
tion* for the University of Illinois in 
which I attempted to find out what 
kinds of people in what kinds of 
neighborhoods voted yes on a series 
of bond issues. Since an affirmative 
vote is surely an act of friendship, 
some of the concliisions from that 
study are valid here. These scraps 
of data, plus what can be gleaned 
from a perusal of the literature on 
Friends of the Library groups, and 
some direct experience with library 
attitudes ranging from dedicated do- 
goodery to active hostility constitute 


* Editor’s note: An abridgement of Dr. Gar- 
rison’s dissertation has been published by the IIli- 
nois State Library. Guy G. Garrison, Seattle 
Voters and Their Public Library (Springfield: Illi- 
nois State Library, 1961). 


my only qualification to write on this 
subject. 

Since the topic is to be broader 
than remarks on formally organized 
groups, we should look first for some 
kind of definition of friend. A friend, 
says Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, 
is “one joined to another in mutual 
benevolence and intimacy.” By this 
definition a friend of the library may 
be either a person or a group, but 
there must be present some element 
of mutuality and some degree of in- 
timacy. Thus, an Illinois farmer who 

eles weet a library referendum 
even though his children have en- 
joyed the use of a demonstration 
bookmobile is no friend of the library. 
Likewise, a genealogical society 
whose relationship to a library may 
be intimate is no friend if it falls 
down on the mutual benevolence side 
and constantly takes but never gives. 

Where does one go if he wants to 
know who the friends of the library 
are? He can draw from library litera- 
ture, especially from Berelson’s book, 
The Library’s Public, some under- 
standing of the kinds of people who 
make up the clientele of the library 
and, as heavy users of its services, 
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are presumably friends. He can read 
extensively about formal groups in 
libraries across the country, with ac- 
counts of their manifold activities 
from teas for local authors to princely 
gifts of rare books. He can drown 
himself in a sea of words about the 
library’s historic efforts to identify 
itself with organized groups in the 
community—only to emerge with the 
feeling that while its individual 
friends stay constant, the public li- 
brary has had some strange and in- 
constant group allegiances in its 
career of outreach. 

In its search for allies, the library 
has demonstrated at times an astute 
capacity for jumping on the band- 
wagon with super service to groups 
which showed promise of being use- 
ful. Frequently, also, it has clung to 
its friends, in the guise of special 
services for certain groups, long after 
the service has ceased to be mutually 
beneficial. A good example would be 
the provision of classroom collections 
for schools after local school libraries 
have developed to the point where 
they really need no help. Book serv- 
ice to schools by public libraries has 
had a long and honorable history and 
has exerted a great influence on the 
demand for the provision of school 
libraries. Like other special services, 
this one has tended to dig in and re- 
sist change after the object of its 
service has shifted its position. All 
too often libraries have allowed tra- 
dition to narrow their vision as they 
keep alive group ties that are no 
longer mutually helpful, programs 
that have lost their point, and collec- 
tions that have lost their effectiveness. 

The list of groups for which the 
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public library has provided special 
services is a long one. Nearly all li- 
braries have singled out schools, 
church groups, women’s clubs, the 
blind, aged, and hospitalized, business 
and industry, for more or less indi- 
vidualized service. The library has 
in this way made valuable contribu- 
tions to society while at the same 
time furthering its own cause by its 
ties to groups which become active 
friends and supporters. All of this 
has been accomplished without limi- 
tation of regular service to the gen- 
eral reader who, though unorganized, 
still can be cultivated as a friend. 

On another level, librarians have 
been most ingenious in cultivating an 
even wider variety of local groups 
and undertaking special services for 
them. It would be of more than pass- 
ing interest to compile a list of such 
organizations and groups, of various 
socio-economic complexion and pur- 
poses, to see if there is any particular 
pattern in the groups that present 
themselves, or are sought after, for 
special service. Are libraries more 
prone to serve groups that closely re- 
semble the audience they already 
have? What success have they had 
in providing group services to people 
who have traditionally been non- 
users of the library? What is the per- 
centage of welfare and civic, social, 
recreational, business, fraternal, re- 
ligious, educational, professional, and 
occupational groups? 

One group of potential friends 
which should be deliberately culti- 
vated consists of those persons who 
are in effective, though perhaps not 
actual, control of local finances, tax- 
ation, and other governmenta t- 
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ters. Libraries often fail here to cul- 
tivate a mutually beneficial friend- 
ship with the local officialdom and 
those people behind the scenes who 
can make things happen. The task 
of keeping these people informed on 
library matters can be combined 
pleasantly with keeping them up to 
date on current library materials in 
other fields of interest to them, 
whether business or hobby. Far too 
often they, and even library board 
members, hold incorrect and contra- 
dictory ideas about the library or are 
actually resentful about its seeming 
remoteness. Yet these are the people 
who are most often called on for 
opinions about local matters. 

Any library which does not make 
a real effort to render a discreet kind 
of super service to the local opinion 
makers is losing an opportunity to 
cultivate friends at court who could 
have the ability and the disposition 
to help the library through their in- 
fluence in high places. The truth is 
as old as Chaucer: “For freend at 
court ay better is than peny in purs,” 
and the canny librarian is one who 
loses no opportunity to be helpful to 
this kind of friend. Carried to ex- 
tremes this might be bad since the 
public library as a private club is 
unthinkable and the public would 
rightfully complain. The exact line 
between super service and currying 
favor is one each library must de- 
lineate. 

In contrast to the organized groups 
with which public libraries have made 
friends stands the real library public, 
the unorganized and wildly various 
general reader. Being unorganized, 
and for the most part unvocal, they 
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affect the library only indirectly. If 
the special services of the library are 
influenced by the organized, friendly, 
vocal, and persuasive groups it has 
taken under its wing, so even more 
is the book collection shaped by the 
daily pressure of the demands of the 
general reader. There is a danger 
that of the vast readership only a 
fraction will be vocal enough to have 
an effect on the library’s policy. The 
collection may be warped in their di- 
rection as a result unless the library 
develops some rational standards of 
its own and devises ways to measure 
the needs as well as the demands of 
the public. 

The people who make up the li- 
brary’s natural clientele may not all 
be friends, but, for the sake of ar- 
gument, let us say that most of them 
fit the broad definition of friend by 
being either sympathizer, favorer, 
helper, patron, or supporter. Surely, 
if a great number felt hostile to or at_ 
variance with the library they would 
not use it. 

In the absence of any research data 
that would define our terms “friend” 
and “user” and then proceed to in- 
vestigate the connection between the 
two, we are limited to pragmatic and 
perhaps inaccurate ideas as to who 
our natural friends really are. Any 
librarian knows that among the most 
active and helpful friends of the li- 
brary, informal or organized, will be 
found many well-to-do and highly 
educated people who rarely make 
actual use of the library. Their mo- 
tives surely do not reflect solely the 
survival of the nineteenth century 
philosophy of the public library as a 
social uplift or charitable cause, yet 
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they find reasons to support the li- 
brary as a proper and necessary ac- 
tivity of the government. On the 
other hand, an analysis of voting on 
library issues usually reveals that 
among the most favorable areas of 
the city, in terms of affirmative vote, 
are the depressed neighborhoods, 
areas of low education and low in- 
come where libraries have not been 
too successful in reaching readers. 

So the users of the library and the 
friends of the library are not always 
the same people. Lester Asheim and 
others have called repeatedly for 


studies of the atypical reader, the, 


heavy user of libraries who does not 
fall into our usual picture of the li- 
brary’s public. Useful also would be 
some studies of the atypical friend— 
the person from the wrong side of 
the expressway who is an avid sup- 
porter of the library, the farmer who 
actively campaigns to get a library 
organized, the factory worker who 
pursues a serious reading course 
through the resources of the public 
library. Every librarian can point 
to such friends in unlikely places, and 
every librarian can point equally to 
supposed friends who turned out to 
be false friends in the showdown, 
whether election, controversial issue, 
or financial crisis. 

Librarians have more or less as- 
sumed that the public library, while 
it may be short on real friends, has 
no real enemies. They see it as an 
institution which exists with uni- 
versal blessings, though also with 
near-universal apathy. That there 
may be a considerable amount of hos- 
tility to the public library is a sub- 
ject rarely discussed. It is no more 
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fashionable to condemn the public 
library (except for miscellaneous 
complaints about services, book col- 
lections, and nocturnal raids for c over- 
due books) than it is to come out 
strongly against mother and the flag. 
Yet, if it were really apathy rather 
than hostility, would libraries lose so 
many battles at the polls and in 
budget sessions? 

Many people, and the number is 
by no means small, are not only un- 
interested in libraries but question the 


justice of levying a tax to support 


an institution which is | meaningless to 
them. Factory and industrial work- 
ers, farmers, and low income home 
owners who must pay property taxes 
are apt to know little about, and to 
be more than a little hostile to, li- 
braries and other educational and 
cultural activities sponsored by the 
government at public expense. They 
often display a deep-grained distrust 
of reading and libraries of which only 
a librarian who has wide experience 
and contacts outside the library will 
ever be aware. 

Even with grudging approval may 
go the suspicion that the public li- 
brary is organized and maintained 
as a vested interest by high brows 
and snobs. Still lingering in the 
minds of some working people and 
not a few small business men is the 
idea that books and libraries are not 
for them and are, indeed, downright 
harmful. The library’s failure to ap- 
peal to all and to make friends of 
all can be partly attributed to the 
fact that people who spend their 
lives in a bookish and academic 
milieu tend to be pretty far removed 
from any idea of the problems and 
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preoccupations of ordinary men and 
women. 

The failure of the public library 
to make friends, though perhaps not 
users, of all its potential audience is, 
I think, very obvious. The fine ideo- 
logical battle over whether the li- 
brary shall be all things to ali men 
or concentrate on the top 10 per cent 
who really use it rages unabated, 
but is not really the point of this 
particular argument. The public li- 
brary could do a much better job 
than it now does of making friends of 
its non-users while continuing to con- 
tentrate its best efforts on the serious 
use of the library by the people who 
are motivated to use it. 

Certainly no other civic service, and 
particularly no educational and cul- 
tural service, expects to attract users 
from all levels of society equally. The 
task is rather to convince the en- 
tire public that the service is neces- 
sary and desirable, to create a friend- 
ly feeling on their part, a sense of 
participation in the goals of an in- 
stitution they may never find reason 
to use. 

Let this be condemned as sales- 
manship, if it must, but remember 
that we live in an age of public re- 
lations and communications. A pub- 
lic institution should expect to budg- 
et plenty of time and money for tell- 
ing its story to the public at large. 
This need not lead to a watering 
down of the service and collection 
made available to those members of 
the public who are able and willing 
to use libraries. To some extent the 
library reaches individual readers in 
the community from all levels of in- 
telligence, education, social, and oc- 
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cupational status. A better acquaint- 
ance with the needs, capacities, and 
reading interests of the people who 
use libraries, plus a concerted effort 
to create a favorable image in the 
minds of people who do not use them 
but are called on to support them, 
should go a long way towards bring- 
ing libraries out of the tight corner 
into which they have been pushed by 
too little money, too few books, and 
too little energetic leadership. 

Libraries are not alone with these 
problems of financial dependence on 
the public at large when only a frac- 
tion of that public makes use of the 
service. With most other services or 
institutions, however, there is also 
present a compelling motive, social 
custom, obligation, or urgent need 
which makes it easier for the insti- 
tution to claim attention. There are, 
unfortunately, few such ties between 
the library and its public. The ties 
that bind individuals or groups to 
the library are not strong enough to 
bring about the same kind of ap- 
proval that comes more easily to 
churches, hospitals, political parties, 
fraternal organizations, or labor 
unions. 

This divided allegiance on the part 
of so many potential library friends 
can result in much lack of success at 
the polls when libraries need friends 
to gain approval on some issue. The 
balance of political power these days 
probably lies in this great lower mid- 
dle class white-collar and skilled 
labor group, which should be part of 
the library’s clientele but often is un- 
reached. This fact is of great in- 
terest to an institution like the pub- 
lic library which is permanently de- 
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pendent on the taxes of all the people 
and on their attitude toward library 
service. 

I suspect that when most voters 
approach library issues they see 
themselves more in the role of tax 
payer than as library user. They are, 
at best, merely friends of the library, 
using it if need arises, but it is so tan- 
gential to the real concerns of their 
lives that it is hard to dramatize for 
them the fact that the library must 
grow and expand. The tax burden 
falls on them, as they are well aware, 
and the library has not yet found a 
dramatic way of moving them off 
dead center with the urgency of its 
problems or the vitality of its serv- 
ice. 

This kind of attitude is hard to 
overcome, but it can be done. The 
public schools have a decided edge 
on libraries in this respect, because 
people participating in school elec- 
tions are far more apt to see them- 
selves in the role of parents or grand- 
parents and therefore more likely to 
vote yes for personal reasons which 
outweigh tax reasons. Since libraries 
do not have the same kind of uni- 
versal hold on the public, the num- 
ber of persons who, as active friends, 
would see themselves first of all as 
library users must be small in com- 
parison with the number who, while 
not antipathetic to the library cause, 
see themselves first of all as tax 
payers. 

What can libraries do to get a 
larger number of people to see them- 
selves es friends rather than as tax 
payers only? Here again the mutual 
benevolence in our definition of friend 
applies. People are far more apt to 
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participate in library matters, and 
in library elections, if they feel that 
their participation means something. 
With no public opinion poll to sup- 
port me, I would guess that few citi- 
zens, even few library users, feel that 
they have any voice at all in what 
the library does. 

Perhaps many feel that library 
officials and the library board do not 
care what the average voter or library 
patron thinks. Certainly many must 
be taken by surprise at the sudden 
interest shown in the voter when the 
time finally comes for a showdown 
vote. A citizen whose only contact 
with the library is the act of voting 
cannot be counted on to be an active 
friend. 

What is called for here, as always, 
is a public relations program which 
tells the library story constantly, at 
every opportunity and by every 
means, so that the library as an in- 
stitution builds up a favorable image 
in the public mind. A library pro- 
gram geared to meet the everyday 
needs of citizens in all walks of life, 
plus a public relations program 
geared to touch even those who never 
enter the library—these are the things 
which make friends for the library. 

And certainly existing attitudes 
more than anything else determine 
the kind of response the library gets 
when it must appeal to the public 
for any reason. The best demonstra- 
tion program or bond issue campaign 
is doomed to failure unless existing 
attitudes are favorable and the li- 
brary is enough in touch with the 
real life of the community to have 
an avenue of approach for soliciting 
voter participation. Any library which 
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must face the voters, and nearly all 
must eventually, should start im- 
mediately to establish more and bet- 
ter ways of communication with its 
friends. 

A library board is a representa- 
tive body and should, as such, open 
its meetings to the public and en- 
courage, invite, or inveigle influential 
citizens and opinion leaders to at- 
tend once in a while. An organized 
Friends of the Library group, unless 
it degenerates into a tea and cooky 
society, can be another means of 
establishing easier channels of com- 
munication with the public. Patrons 
and potential friends need and de- 
serve more personal contact with li- 
brary representatives both within and 
without the library walls. It would 
seem that many libraries could im- 
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prove their standing in the commu- 
nity considerably simply by making 
it clear that they really are open to 
outside opinions and by following up 
principle with practice—soliciting 
outside opinion and aid once in a 
while. Aside from the library board 
and an organized Friends of the Li- 
brary group, there are endless possi- 
bilities for broadening the base of 
citizen participation in the library 
by seeking advice and assistance from 
groups and individuals outside the 
usual clientele. Such endeavors may 
seem to be costly in terms of the 
actual results produced, but their 
true worth lies in the improved pub- 
lic relations achieved. Give your 
friends a chance to do you a favor. 
Could anything else be better in 
cementing firm friendships? 











The Public Library as a Pressure 
Group 


PHILLIP MONYPENNY 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


he conception of group pres- 

sures as a means of understand- 
ing and describing the world of poli- 
tics was first put forward over fifty 
years ago. Although the full length 
works which have exploited this idea 
have been few, it has nevertheless 
entered into the popular as well as 
the professional literature of politics 
as an explanation of a wide variety 
of phenomena. The only fault to be 
found with this wide acceptance is 
that like most popularizations it pre- 
sents a simplified version of the orig- 
inal in which much of its possible 
value is lost. In the popular version 
“group” becomes organization, and 
“pressure” becomes lobbying. 

The fundamental assertion of 
Arthur Bentley,’ who originated the 
conception, was that government can- 
not be separated in its operation from 
the general operation of society, 
which works through group rather 
than individual action, and that the 
power of government to shape the 
actions of men is essentially the 
power of those groups in society who 


1 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1908.) Reprinted at various times by the Prin- 
cipia Press, Bloomington, Indiana. 


support and, indeed, originate its ac- 
tion. The official structure of gov- 
ernment has power because of the 
social interests which are incorpo- 
rated in its action. For Bentley, 
therefore, the political world was best 
described as a sort of elastic medium 
in which ever changing forces, repre- 
senting the interests men seek through 
government, work in various, often 
contradictory, directions and govern- 
mental policy incorporates the direc- 
tion of the dominant forces. 

Neither Bentley nor his successors 
have told us much about the dimen- 
sions of this world, except in the 
common sense terms of particular 
groups and particular interests. The 
furthest Bentley went was to sug- 
gest that groups vary in intensity of 
action, technique, and in number of 
members and that their degree of 
success in competition with each 
other depends on their relative stand- 
ing in these traits. There is an im- 
portant if obvious truth in this. 
Groups equal in number may be 
most unequal in political effect be- 
cause one is more active than an- 
other, better able to mobilize its 
members, more skillful in operating 
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the machinery of political decision. 
There is an implied truth: if we 
deal with these groups and interests 
as forces, then forces in total or par- 
tial opposition diminish each other’s 
effectiveness and the end result is a 
modification of original demands in 
the governmental policies which final- 
ly emerge. 

In the latest and most recent use 
of this general thesis to describe the 
political system surrounding the na- 
tional government, David Truman 
has told us a great deal about par- 
ticular groups and their relative 
ability to achieve their purposes in 
the several branches of the national 
government which are treated as al- 
ternate arenas of action and deci- 
sion.” In his early chapters he tells 
us about the formation of organiza- 
tions of all kinds; their roles in the 
lives of their members and their in- 
ternal policy making processes. He 
describes in some detail several large 
national associations which are con- 
tinuously active in politics such as 
the AFL-CIO, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Medical Association. Ad- 
mirable as this account is, an attempt 
to relate sociology and psychology to 
politics and to use the growing liter- 
ature about the great private organi- 
zations interested in politics, it ex- 
hibits the most common modification 
of Bentley’s original statement, the 


? David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York: Knopf, 1951.) Other significant 
books which utilize the Bentley insights are: E. 
P. Herring, Group Representation Before Congress 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929); Public 
Administration and the Public Interest (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1936), by the same author; 
Betram M. Gross, The Legislative Struggle (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1953.) 
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interpretation of the term “group” as 
meaning an organization or associa- 
tion, a finite number of particular 
human beings in an ordered relation- 
ship. In the Process of Government, 
“group” was equivalent to such ab- 
stract terms as “force” or “mass” or 
“vector”; it indicated a direction of 
effort without specifying the exact 
character of the active agents. The 
utility of such general terms which 
have a wide variety of possible spe- 
cific contents is obvious in a number 
of scientific fields. “Cell” is such a 
term in biology, “plant” or “firm” in 
economic theory, “system” in engi- 
neering or physics, “culture” in an- 
thropology. 

The advantages of Bentley’s use of 
“group,” which we shall follow in the 
rest of this paper, is evident if we 
consider another term he used, “rep- 
resentation.” Representation is not 
a matter of structure, as in the elec- 
tion of representatives to a legisla- 
ture. Rather it is an identity of 
purpose or goal between some ele- 
ment in the population and the ac- 
tion of some official or agency. You 
are represented when what you want 
is done. It is in this sense that- 
Donald Kingsley uses “Representa- 
tive Bureaucracy” as part of the title 
of his study of the administrative 
class of the British Civil Service.* 
Thus a “group” may comprise offi- 
cial and unofficial persons because 
of their identity of outlook even 
though there are no organizational 
ties between them and no apparent 
communication. The unofficial mem- 
bers of the group are nevertheless 


%J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureauc- 
racy (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1944.) 
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“represented” by the official mem- 
bers. 

Since so many social processes 
which transmit information or atti- 
tudes, which indicate appropriate 
conduct, which serve to form opinion, 
through which something we call a 
movement is started, are unobserv- 
able except for the effects which they 
create, the advantage of avoiding pre- 
mature specificity is obvious. There 
are interests in any society which are 
so pervasive that they need no par- 
ticular organization in order to have 
effect on governmental action. It is 
easy to assign the rejection of a pro- 
posal for expenditure to the efforts of 
a taxpayers organization without 
recognizing that the legislators who 
made the adverse decision may well 
share the organization’s outlook and 
are in no need of outside stimulus to 
vote as they do. 

The foregoing is a very indirect 
way of getting to the public library 
as a pressure group. However, with- 
out indicating both our use of the 
term and the theoretical outlook im- 
plicit in it, a useful discussion is 
difficult. The active agency in any 
political issue which concerns library 
service is certainly not just the par- 
ticular proponents of the action, 
whether librarians or friends of the 
library. Those who make the pro- 
posal and work for it are only the 
most visible part of a larger group 
much of which is probably unknown 
to the public leaders. To use an 
analogy not original with me, it is 
the underwater mass of an iceberg 
which wrecks the ship; and, in esti- 
mating the effect of public campaign, 
political leaders are always attempt- 
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ing to estimate the size of the inter- 
ested public which is not directly 
visible. The problem of the propo- 
nents of any public cause is the num- 
ber, intensity and technique of their 
own group in relationship to the 
opposition which is pursuing a con- 
trary purpose. 

This conception of politics accepts 
conflict as the chief form of political 
action and assumes opposition for 
almost every political proposal. The 
practical questions of politics are al- 
ways questions about conflicts: what 
the opposition is likely to be, who 
the available allies are, how to get 
the maximum effect of whatever sup- 
port one has. Implicit also is the 
limited character of most conflicts; 
they arise over particular projects, 
have as active or passive participants 
only those who are sensitive to the 
issues in conflict. Conflict divides on 
particular matters people who may 
be united on other matters. The 
final implication is that governments 
may be expected to respond to any 
demand, by however few people it 
is made, if there is no appreciable 
opposition. Therefore much of the 
daily substance of politics is of ap- 
parent concern to relatively small 
numbers of persons and the world of 
politics permits very fluid alliances 
among those who share temporarily 
some common concern. 

After every legislative session in 
Springfield or in Washington the 
newspapers make much of the total 
number of bills introduced, of the 
great numbers passed. The impres- 
sion is created that we are strangling 
in this legislative output. A review 
of the measures passed will show that 
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great numbers of them are of inter- 
est to very few people indeed, that 
most are not in any degree matters 
of controversy, that only a few issues 
arise in a session which arouse the 
effort and attentions of considerable 
numbers of persons and are, to that 
degree, matters of serious conflict. 

Where do public libraries, state 
and local, stand in this political uni- 
verse of contending groups? A few 
things are apparent; libraries have 
had enough support to get recogni- 
tion as governmental activities, au- 
thorized by specific statutes, most 
often supported by separate property 
tax levies; they have had enough 
support to get federal aid, though in 
very limited amounts; librarians have 
been able to get legal prescription of 
minimum standards of training for 
employment in public libraries in a 
great many states. So much for 
support. Since they make demands 
on public funds, libraries face an 
opposition of varying intensity to any 
expansion of expenditure, particularly 
an expansion which will require tax 
increases. In a great many states 
public libraries have been supported 
from very early times by “pegged” 
statutory levies which continue in- 
definitely without change unless there 
is an extraordinary authorization 
such as a referendum vote. Librar- 
ians and library patrons are con- 
sequently unaccustomed to seeing 
themselves as competitors for public 
funds and have not equipped them- 
selves to enter the competition. 

In entering the competition they 
may make unwelcome discoveries. 
Public libraries, as a local govern- 
ment activity, are part of the com- 
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plex structure and politics of local 
government. Proposals for legislation 
affecting public libraries go into a 
system of decision in which there 
are sharply opposed interests, well 
mobilized and organized, well pro- 
vided with spokesmen in the legis- 
lature itself. The opposition to in- 
creased property tax levies which has 
risen to such a degree that there is 
virtually an absolute barrier to pro- 
posals which would increase prop- 
erty tax authorizations, is only the 
most obvious of the interests adverse 
to much library legislation. There 
are also structural interests in local 
government which are connected 
closely with political party opera- 
tions and the inter- and intra-party 
competition for office. These struc- 
tural interests further ramify to con- 
nect with issues and policies which 
are currently being contested in the 
domain of the various local govern- 
mental units. These interests are ac- 
tive in every proposal for the change 
of service areas, whether they are 
for schools or roads or libraries, and 
in every proposal for change in the 
organization of governing structures 
of the various local units. Since the 
leadership of these local government 
structural interests, county, township, 
and special district officers, and their 
representatives, are among the most 
active persons in local party struc- 
tures, it follows that their influence in 
the legislature is enormous. 

To be a part of local government, 
to seek to promote a service which 
is administered through local govern- 
ment, thus has its great disadvan- 
tages. The new burdens of local 
government units are notorious, and 
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the question of local government 
structure is constantly an issue, 
whether in the form of abolishing or 
merging units, or transferring func- 
tions and services to larger units. As 
we have indicated, the proposals for 
change not only threaten to displace 
office holders who are persons of 
consequence in the politics of their 
areas; they indirectly affect hotly 
contested issues of local policy; liquor 
control (county or township and vil- 
lage option), county zoning versus 
unrestricted private development of 
land, traditional township road poli- 
cy, versus the presumptive rationality 
of country highway planning. The 
current rate of activity in this area 
keeps the various interests mobilized 
and ready for action. 

As a local government activity, or 
a local government unit, public li- 
braries cannot escape the polarities 
which arise within the general field 
of local government legislation. If 
library units are permitted to escape 
present tax limits, if they consolidate 
into larger service units, if service is 
transposed from smaller units to the 
counties, then similar changes may 
take place in other fields. The oppo- 
sition in one area is likely to be trans- 
ferred to the other. The cost of the 
library unit and of library service 
may be small. However, the vast 
potential forces which revolve around 
existing local government organiza- 
tion, functions, and taxing powers, 
even if mobilized only to a slight de- 
gree, may be large enough to defeat 
the relatively small forces which li- 
braries as local services are able to 
deploy. Library legislative goals near- 
ly always mean more money, whether 
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from local or state government and 
the creation of larger service areas, 
whether through consolidation, trans- 
fer of function, or contractual ar- 
rangement. The parallel to the issues 
which arise with respect to other local 
government activities is all too com- 
plete. 

The world of the state library is 
not a wholly different one. Its mere 
existence argues support; the size of 
its appropriation is a fair measure 
of the degree of support. More sig- 
nificantly, the state library has come 
to occupy that relationship to public 
library service throughout the state 
that other state agencies occupy with 
respect to their local government 
counterparts. 

It provides consultative services, 
may have some regulatory powers, 
extends financial support directly and 
indirectly. Like other state agencies, 
the state library has two areas of 
political interest—its own survival as 
an organization, the services it pro- 
vides directly to a various public; and 
the interest of local library service for 
which it is surrogate. The group of 
services it provides, the financial re- 
sources of which it disposes, are an 
indication of a very significant sup- 
port for library service as an activity 
of state government, the indication of 
a well-established state library in- 
terest. 

By the same token, the support 
given implies that a corresponding 
opposition has been overcome. The 
source of the opposition is obvious 
enough. Primarily it consists of op- 
position to increased state expendi- 
ture, which, well led and well mobil- 
ized, has nevertheless been unable 
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to prevent the steady growth of state 
expenditure and taxes. Secondarily 
perhaps, there is a sort of indirect 
opposition — the relative priority 
which is given to library expenditure 
in relation to any other state. Li- 
braries are currently in the position 
of asking for more money, both to 
increase their own services and to 
underwrite local services, so their en- 
gagement with the opposition to ex- 
penditure is continuous. If they have 
a low priority, in the minds of those 
who allocate funds, they are the weak 
point in the state budget on which 
the anti-expenditure forces will con- 
verge. 

It is not our purpose here to pur- 
sue a separate discussion of state and 
local library interests, however. Rather 
we are concerned with pro-library 
interests as a common enterprise. In 
looking at the common enterprise, 
what is striking in the deployment of 
forces is that the push for support 
has been transposed to successively 
higher government levels. This is 
worth noting of itself, and because 
it may shed some light on the 
pro-library interest and its relative 
standing as a competitor in the strug- 
gle to determine governmental policy. 

In some states we have state aid, 
in all states indirect subvention in 
the form of consultative services, 
centralized services, book loans, the 
extension of reference service. Since 
1956 we have had federal aid, and 
the authority for this has recently 
been renewed even though part of 
the argument for the original act 
was that it was a demonstration and 
would come to an end once new 
services won expanded state and lo- 
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cal financing. This shift of the focus 
of political effort to higher govern- 
mental levels may be regarded as an 
example of political technique, in the 
Bentleyan sense in which technique 
is power. It is a technique which has 
been used since the early days of the 
republic by those who found local 
or state government unresponsive. 
The reason for resort to higher levels 
is not only the inadequacy of local 
resources, though that is a frequent 
argument. Rather the larger govern- 
mental unit seems to offer more ad- 
vantageous conditions to the propo- 
nents of some kinds of programs, and 
it is worth our while to see what 
these advantages are. 

The present extent and organiza- 
tion of public library service imply 
that it has no such large public as 
public education or traffic control. 
Federal grants to education are com- 
paratively trifling, yet total expendi- 
tures on elementary, secondary, and 
higher education have grown at an 
astonishing rate, almost all of it state 
and local revenue. Although state 
aid has grown at the largest rate, 
local expenditure has also grown to 
a quite remarkable degree. Here, the 
economy group has been routed, leav- 
ing small victories only for those who 
sought to shift the burden of in- 
creased cost to other than the gen- 
eral property tax (the principal local 
government revenue source). They 
have not in fact reduced prop- 
erty taxes, though they have un- 
doubtedly minimized their increase. 
Considering the concurrent increase 
in the expenditures of state govern- 
ment for highways and for welfare, 
the record is a remarkable one. It 
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makes the position of the public 
library as a poor cousin stand out 
the more remarkably. Certainly, con- 
sidering the small total expenditure 
of libraries, resort to federal financ- 
ing was necessary for other reasons 
than the absolute unavailability of 
state and local funds. 

The weak bargaining position of 
the public libraries is the more re- 
markable if we consider that they 
do reach a substantial portion of the 
public with their services; they play 
a significant part in the autobio- 
graphical reminiscenses of many of 
our intellectual and political leaders, 
they have an obviously important 
potential role in the individual and 
social search for knowledge which is 
a striking characteristic of our time. 
What is the character of the library 
public that it has done no better? 

If we look at the obvious social 
characteristics of the library public 
we may develop some elements of an 
answer. As members of that public 
or that interest, we must count the 
library staffs, the library users, and 
the lay persons who participate in 
library government as members of 
boards of trustees. It has been noted 
that users are a comparatively small 
group out of the whole population, 
that a disproportionate number are 
children, who do not vote, that a dis- 
proportionate number are women, 
and, moreover, single women, that the 
relative proportions of the highest 
and lowest sectors of the socio-eco- 
nomic scale are low. On the other 
hand the library staffs are an edu- 
cated group, well organized, capable 
of knowing the political system in 
which they work, and able through 
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their organizations to mobilize at the 
appropriate point in it. Their capa- 
city for political action is strikingly 
indicated by the Library Services Act 
of 1956. I do not know the detailed 
history of that act, though it was 
apparently a long time in being born. 
However, the hearings in the House 
on the Act in the years of its passage, 
and in 1960 the year of its renewal, 
are an impressive tribute to the skill 
with which the campaign for it was 
conducted.‘ 

At these hearings there were virtu- 
ally no opposition witnesses, though 
there were a few rather nasty anti- 
library tracts submitted. With one 
exception in 1956, and with no excep- 
tions which I could see in 1960, the 
subcommittees conducting the hear- 
ing were the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of the legislation. The num- 
ber of members of Congress induced 
to testify in support of the bill, or 
to submit statements, particularly in 
1960, is astonishing. The cross section 
of respectable society represented by 
the friendly witnesses was most ap- 
pealing; the amount of data worked 
up for their statements by state li- 
brarians and state library associa- 
tions was most impressive. Except 
for a few professional library spokes- 
men, most of the witnesses could not 
be said to have a personal or pro- 
fessional interest in the bills before 
the committee, yet their presentation 


*U. S. 84th Congress, Ist Session, House of 
Representatives, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Federal Aid for Library Service in Rural 
Areas, Hearing before the Subcommittee, etc. May 
26-27, 1955 (Washington: U. S. Government 


Printing Office, 1955); 86th Congress, 2nd Session, 
House of Representatives, Committee on Education 
and Labor, Extension of the Library Services Act, 
Hearings betore the Subcommittee, etc., March 
25-April 7, 1960 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960.) 
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of the library situation in their own 
states and communities was utterly 
disarming. The whole record demon- 
strates an astonishing organized effort 
prior to the hearings. The logistical 
arrangements alone, for getting wit- 
nesses to the place of hearing at the 
appropriate moment, must have been 
demanding. The record of witnesses 
and statements also demonstrates a 
most sagacious understanding of what 
arguments, what personal and social 
qualities are most appealing to mem- 
bers of Congress and to the press 
which reports these affairs. 

From what has happened in other 
fields—child welfare, wildlife and wil- 
derness conservation, maternal and 
child health, anti-bill board legisla- 
tion—one gets the impression that 
groups whose leadership and explicit 
membership is somewhat similar to 
that of the pro-library group have 
been more successful in Washington 
than in most of the state capitals. 
Some elements of this success are 
quite tangible. A small segment of 
the population, well educated and 
politically aware, with a limited 
budget, and limited facilities for 
reaching the population at large, 
can afford one competent spokesman 
in a Washington office, can organize 
their politically effective members 
into one significant campaign, draw- 
ing on their whole national resources. 
Divided among fifty states they do 
not have the talent in depth, the 
money, or the skilled manpower to 
do as well. 

One may speculate also that the 
members of Congress who are full- 
time at their jobs, living in a rather 
cosmopolitan world, aware of a wide 
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range of political events and interests, 
are more open to communication 
about matters of limited general ap- 
peal than are members of state legis- 
latures, who spend a few months a 
year at best on their immediately leg- 
islative tasks. However, there is an- 
other advantage in Washington which 
has nothing to do with the charac- 
teristics of political groups or of 
members of Congress: the national 
budget is an enormous pool of funds 
and siginificant increases in the ex- 
penditures for some functions can be 
made without notable financial strain. 
The decision not to construct a single 
aircraft carrier, after authorization 
and initial appropriation, would re- 
lease several times more funds than 
have been spent since the passage of 
the Library Services Act. This ad- 
vantage as a place to win financial 
support, state capitals also have, over 
all except the largest local govern- 
ment units. 

The apparent advantage w hich 
small literate well-organized groups, 
with access to the more elite media 
of national opinion, have at the na- 
tional level is an indication of their 
handicaps in the smaller political 
arenas. The school people, largely 
defeated in Washington, have done 
magnificently well in the states and 
in local districts. Are libraries like 
natural wildernesses, the concern only 
of small groups of intensively alert 
and poetically articulate people? Few 
of us sojourn in wildernesses. If we 
did, the wilderness would die. Many 
of us find their mere existence as 
evocative as poetry and this gives the 
supporters of wilderness protection 
much of their influence. But do we 
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dream of library shelves which we 
never see, and never really expect 
to see? 

Obviously there is something of this 
in the support for libraries. To have 
the possibility of exposure to great 
minds is probably a more real goal 
for many than the actual exposure. 
The more that this is so, the more 
I suspect the library will be forced 
to compete only in those arenas in 
which intellect and skill in argument 
will win support, albeit on a small 
scale. The many tiered leadership and 
membership required to compete at 
all levels of government, to get sup- 
port through any set of taxes which 
has an element of flexibility in it, will 
not be available to the public library. 

Yet this is not the necessary limit 
of political support for library ob- 
jectives. If library boards, as a Wis- 
consin study shows, have an extreme- 
ly high proportion of women as mem- 
bers (divided, for reasons the study 
does not say, between housewives and 
club women) a membership of 
women has not been incompatible 
with success in many campaigns.° 
Not in vain do the advertisements 
say, “Never underestimate the power 
of a woman.” The League of Women 
Voters, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the General 
Federation of Womens’ Clubs, the 
American Association of University 
Women, already allied with library 
organizations in a number of fights, 
are most able campaigners for the 


5 Ruth Bauman, Facing the 60's, the Public 
Library in Wisconsin, A Report to the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, Parts I and II (Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, Bureau of 
Government, February, 1961.) 
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things in which their members and 
their leaders believe deeply. 

The users of libraries may not be 
as numerous among the highest and 
lowest social strata as they are in 
the middle levels. However, the lat- 
ter, despite their numbers, are not 
active or well led, and the former 
are not numerous, so that their nor- 
mally great weight in our councils 
is overcome by number on issues 
about which many feel strongly. The 
middle classes provide most of our 
political leadership, most of our civic 
leadership, and monopolize whatever 
general prestige movie stars and 
sports heroes do not dispose of. They 
are alert, in communication with each 
other, hence capable of concerted ac- 
tion, and reasonably knowing in po- 
litical matters. Perhaps what the li- 
brary needs, to use its potential po- 
sition more effectively, is to increase 
the identifications of its services with 
the aspirations of its users. At its 
best, the library offers knowledge 
rather than entertainment, and 
knowledge is still power. It offers the 
emotional catharsis of art, not only 
in words but in sounds and pictures. 
It permits growth beyond the formal 
limits of schools. It is relevant to 
every community enterprise and to 
every individual purpose. Even the 
art of love might grow in depth and 
tenderness with poetry and song. As 
more superficial needs for knowledge 
and for recreation are met by other 
means, more challenging and fruit- 
ful vistas open. 

The prospects, in the long run, are 
that the impasses of governmental 
policy caused by the balance of the 
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forces for expenditure and against 
taxation will shift somewhat. Beyond 
the simple needs of food and shelter 
and transportation, there is an in- 
creasing range of discretionary ex- 
penditures. Despite the increasing 
bite of taxes, people should still find 
it advantageous to spend somewhat 
more for public services which in- 
crease fullness of individual life, de- 
spite the heavy charge of services 
which provide insurance against ca- 
tastrophe. Despite the present heavy 
tribute to government which we all 
pay, most of us are able to provide 
our families with material con- 
veniences and comforts beyond the 
dreams of our depression-ridden 
youth. There is a limit to the con- 
sumption of motor cars and washing 
machines, television sets and even 
four lane highways at several million 
dollars a mile. Given the growth of 
the economy and of personal income 
of which the business and economic 
experts are so confident, there should 
be more funds for libraries and art 
museums, for parks and playgrounds, 
and perhaps for theatres as well. 
From the standpoint of an economy 
of effort and material, the public 
library has an enormous advantage 
over the large personal library which 
all too few can have and which must 
be largely unread, given the other 
preoccupations of its owner. 

The evidence of the ability of those 
who support library service to achieve 
governmental goals is the Library 
Services Act itself. The original in- 
difference to it vanished like snow 
in a southern wind as the campaign 
for it took hold. In the individual 
states there have been similar vic- 
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tories, some resting on the prestige 
and skill of a single political leader 
who makes the library cause his own, 
more often the work of a strong alli- 
ance of like-minded people, exploiting 
various organizational connections 
and personal relationships to expand 
their base. I think that the present 
library leadership, both professionals 
and interested laymen, is equal to the 
task, that the size and geographic 
spread of library organizations is 
most appropriate to what has to be 
done. 

To reach a larger public that is 
now quite uninvolved, I think that 
the libraries will have to open up new 
lines of service. They must let the 
school boards know how much of the 
daily assignments of school pupils 
could not be completed without local 
public library resources, they must 
show the Chamber of Commerce how 
much marketing and industrial loca- 
tion information is contained in the 
available statistical reference works. 
They must show the businessman in- 
terested in new opportunities how 
much technical and financial data 
is available from the library’s books 
and periodicals. They must show 
the officers of local government how 
many of their problems are discussed 
in standard works. They can help the 
wage earner interested in a new ca- 
reer find the materials for his own 
retraining, and assist the endless 
varieties of women’s clubs to see how 
much of interest the library has for 
their members in cultural and public 
affairs, and even in domestic science 
fields. The library is potentially an 
ally in every civic campaign, in every 
kind of individual and group educa- 
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tional activity, in every effort to cre- 
ate new individual and group hori- 
zons. In estimating the success of 
any pressure group one has to ask not 
only how much it can demand but 
how much it has to offer. The library 
and its friends cannot do much with 
money and not too much with votes, 
but services of a most profound and 
flexible character it certainly can pro- 
vide. 

We have ignored in this essay the 
anti-intellectualism and the suspicion 
of books and those who write and 
use them, which has been an afflic- 
tion to libraries at times and places 
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in this country. The resistance of all 
forms of education in response to at- 
tack is more impressive than the pre- 
occupation of the headline writers 
with the attacks they would suggest. 
However, the primary problem of 
libraries in the political arena does 
not lie here. It lies in securing the 
financial resources and legal author- 
izations necessary to extend a level 
of library service that library leader- 
ship regards as adequate. The win- 
ning of these things will demonstrate 
a base of popular support which 
makes the enemies of free inquiry 
a mere temporary inconvenience. 
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UT oF the plethora of articles 

written on the reiationship be- 
tween faculty member and librarian 
during the last ten years, there have 
been few which dealt directly with 
the problem to which this issue of 
Illinois Libraries is devoted: the in- 
teraction among various personalities 
operating and using libraries which 
results in good or bad service. Except 
for a series of papers given at the 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion Conference in 1956, articles on 
faculty-library co-operation generally 
ignore the personal element.’ All too 
frequently librarians who have writ- 
ten on this topic have conceived the 
ideal relationship to be either that of 
a joint conspiracy between faculty 
member and librarian to squeeze 
more money from an unwilling ad- 
ministration or a sentimental plot 
for inducting bewildered freshmen in- 
to the intricacies of library procedure. 
In speaking of co-operation between 
the two groups, the problem of li- 


1 This series of papers was published in PNLA 
Quarterly, October, 1956. For its common sense 
approach to the problem, one of the most in- 
teresting of the papers was that of non-librarian 
William Gnaedinger, “ ‘Selling’ the Library’s Spe- 
cial Services,” PNLA Quarterly, XXI (October, 
1956), 28-30. 


brary acquisitions has been foremost, 
whereas the provision of direct aid 
to the faculty has often been judged 
a denial of the basic cause for which 
libraries exist. Even those who admit 
the librarian’s direct contribution to 
the educational process and who 
speak of the “teaching function of the 
librarian,” have often viewed these 
aspects of a library’s program as 
definitely subordinate to the main 
purpose: the collection and organi- 
zation of library materials. This has 
occurred despite the fact that his- 
torically the concept of dissemination 
of knowledge has been an ideal of an 
important segment of American li- 
braries. Disregarding history, the 
point of view has often been “how 
can we help our patrons make more 
effective use of the ,library’s re- 
sources?” rather than] “how can we 
provide the information which our 
patrons need for solution of their 
problems?”]| This attitude is more 
than a matter of semantics. From 
this essentially passive conception of 
library-faculty relationships results 
the human interplay suited to that 
type of service, and it is impossible to 
change this interplay unless the li- 
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brarian changes his concept of serv- 
ice. 

Yet in an academic setting the li- 
brarian, through his contacts with the 
individual faculty members, is pe- 
culiarly situated to render direct and 
effective aid to scholarship; and the 
success of the library operation from 
the faculty point of view depends 
upon how well the librarian thereby 
helps his faculty advance the scho- 
lastic frontiers. In an excellent ar- 
ticle, “Reference Service: The New 
Dimension in Librarianship,” Dr. 
Samuel Rothstein has very forcefully 
pointed the way in which not only 
academic libraries but others as well 
must go if they are to serve their 
clientele well. Noting the inade- 
quacy of the conservative approach 
to reference service, where the librar- 
ian limits himself to the provision of 
“sources of information,” Dr. Roth- 
stein pleads for a conception of per- 
sonal service which includes direct 
research aid to the library’s patrons. 
With his statement that “we should 
give up our reservations about the 
direct provision of information and 
recognize information service as a 
principal and worthy obligation of 
the library. . .”* no academic librar- 
ian familiar with his faculty’s prob- 
lems could possibly quarrel, if he 
wants to serve his faculty well. It is 
this conception of library service, di- 
rect, personal, immediate, which I 
want to stress in the beginning, for 
the type of relationships the librar- 
ian maintains with his faculty is the 
result of his conception of what that 


2Samuel Rothstein, ‘Reference Service: The 


New Dimension in Librarianship,’’ College and Re- 
search Libraries, XXII (January, 1961), 11-18. 
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service is. Since this writer is an ardent 
partisan of the view propounded by 
Dr. Rothstein, this article naturally 
reflects an activist, participation-con- 
scious, direct-aid-giving conception of 
the relationship between librarian and 
faculty member—with even an occa- 
sional bit of pampering thrown in. 
To achieve these goals demands 
practical development of an attitude 
of mutual respect and help between 
librarian and faculty member. Fac- 
ulty members are, after all, very 
similar to librarians; none lives on 
his own peak of achievement all 
the time, and, as a group, they run 
the gamut from the very personable 
and charming to the not-so-person- 
able and even the discourteous. Again, 
their similarity to librarians is worth 
remarking. 

To work with the faculty is the 
librarian’s first responsibility. In an 
educational institution the faculty is 
the crucial element determining most 
of the forces operating upon the 
academic library: the basic curricu- 
lum, the courses of study, the re- 
quired and supplementary reading of 
undergraduate students, the thesis 
topics undertaken by graduate stu- 
dents, and the research projects sup- 
ported by agencies outside the uni- 
versity community. The implications 
for building a library collection and 
for serving this segment of his clien- 
tele seem obvious for the librarian. 
Despite his protestations that the li- 
brarian should be a valued member 
of every curriculum committee and 
informed of every move into new re- 
search areas (truisms which I do not 
deny), he will very probably be one 
of the last to learn of these new de- 
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velopments unless he has informal 
contacts among the faculty. Accept- 
ing his faculty for what they are, 
the librarian must then proceed to 
work out a program which will ad- 
vance the instructional and research 
programs which these individuals 
formulate. 

The central thesis of the article has 
already been implied: no academic 
librarian, however competent in li- 
brary skills, can run a successful li- 
brary without the co-operation and 
good will of his faculty. When this 
co-operation does not exist, it is nor- 
mally the fault of the librarian. This 
last statement may be too harsh for 
some; it contains dogmatic and un- 
pleasant words for those professional 
librarians who too often assume that 
their difficulties with faculty mem- 
bers stem from the arrogance, ig- 
norance, or intransigence of the latter. 
Nonetheless, this librarian is con- 
vinced that his thesis is valid; and 
his experience and observation tend 
to reinforce his prejudices. 

Assuming that the central thesis is 
true, how does the academic librarian 
create the kind of situation from 
which a cordial working relationship 
develops? First of all, he must know 
his faculty, their interests, their re- 
search problems, their professional 
commitments and their students. The 
librarian who does not spend as much 
time outside his library as he does 
at his desk the first year on the job 
is already in serious trouble. He 
should visit the faculty in their 
offices, contact department heads to 
learn about their programs, talk with 
deans and associate deans, and espe- 
cially the latter’s secretary — an ex- 
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tremely valuable member of the 
college staff. In fact, the last men- 
tioned individual probably knows 
more about what is going on in a 
given college than anyone else, in- 
cluding the dean.* To serve his or- 
ganization the librarian must know 
what the organization is doing, what 
it plans to do, and what are the 
probable chances of its plans succeed- 
ing. 

What are some of the simple de- 
vices for contacting various faculty 
members and learning their interests? 
The coffee break has become a recog- 
nized part of American institutional 
tradition.. One of the most effective 
devices is simply to invite a faculty 
member or two to have coffee with 
the librarian to discuss how the li- 
brary can help them solve their in- 
structional and research problems. 
Most faculty members welcome the 
opportunity to discuss their latest 
research project, their next conven- 
tion, plans for their new courses, and 
the gripes of their students about the 
library’s poor service. Somehow li- 
brary problems tend to be taken a 
little more in perspective if they can 
be discussed in the informal at- 
mosphere of the library lounge or the 
coffee bar across the street instead 
of in the librarian’s or faculty mem- 
ber’s office. As another writer has 
so aptly stated, “You don’t learn 
much by taking a social break with 
other librarians.” 


If a spirit of co-operation does not 
already exist between the library and 


‘In a larger context Marion A. Milczewski has 
called this “Cloak and Dagger Work in University 
Library Administration,”’ College and Research Li- 
braries, XIII (April, 1952), 117-121. 

5 Gnaedinger, op. cit., p. 29. 
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the department involved, then the 
informal contact is doubly important, 
for it is very unlikely that the li- 
brarian will initially be included in 
more formal assemblies such as fac- 
ulty meetings. Many librarians are 
unhappy about not being invited to 
the faculty conclaves, and they have 
expressed in articles to each other 
and in library standards how much 
a part of the faculty the librarian 
really is. Again, observation of the 
writer leads to the conclusion that 
few librarians are automatically in- 
cluded in such gatherings; and those 
that are have been invited to partici- 
pate only after considerable effort 
on their own part. Faculty status 
in this sense cannot be written into 
the statutes; it has to be achieved. 
Somehow it seems trite and simple 
to say that no librarian can serve his 
faculty well unless he knows their 
research problems and is interested 
in them, and yet there are librarians 
who are indifferent to what research 
their faculty are doing. They are 
active enough in providing books and 
other library materials when the fac- 
ulty come seeking them, but they 
will not go out of their way to en- 
courage the faculty to use their fa- 
cilities and services. The writer be- 
lieves that the librarian has an ac- 
tive role to play in making faculty 
contacts and maintaining them. The 
few faculty members who make con- 
sistent and heavy use of library facil- 
ities (and we are all grateful to them) 
are already getting the service they 
need. It is up to the librarian to in- 
form the other 90 per cent of his will- 
ingness to serve them equally well. 
As the faculty learns of the librarian’s 
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desire to serve, many will become 
ardent supporters of the library pro- 
gram, but this is a subsidiary goal; 
the main point is for the librarian 
and the faculty to work together to 
improve instruction and to advance 
scholarship. 

After initial contact with the fac- 
ulty (and a good deal more listen- 
ing than talking), the librarian’s task 
becomes easier. Knowing now the 
faculty interesis, the topics on which 
they are currently working, and those 
on which they are likely to have their 
students work, the librarian can 
shape his program to their needs. His 
daily work brings him information 
about new research in a given field. If 
he is bibliographically alert, he will 
see that the faculty member work- 
ing in the area of aesthetics and 
values learns about the new anno- 
tated bibliography on this subject 
which has just arrived in his library. 
This may be done either by a card 
sent through the campus mail or 
through personal contact in the li- 
brary. No librarian who is doing his 
job well misses the opportunity to 
talk with the faculty member who 
visits the library: “Say, John, have 
you seen the new book by New- 
comer on the higher education of 
women in America? . . . What did 
you think of it?” Or if he does not 
happen to have an item that he can 
bring forth at the moment, he can 
engage the faculty member in con- 
versation about how his project on 
cognitive learning is coming along 
and ask whether his students are 
managing to find everything they 
need for their course work. The li- 
brarian certainly should not take too 
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much of the professor’s time, but 
there is always time for a pleasantry 
or two at the desk while charge 
cards are being filled out; and if the 
professor wants to talk at length, 
then that is his prerogative too. This 
is not planned activity, nor can it 
be fitted into a schedule. Rather it 
should be the natural outgrowth of 
the librarian’s genuine interest in 
what his faculty is doing. 

Now it seems obvious that the 
knowledge of the needs of the li- 
brary’s clientele is the very first pre- 
requisite to good library service, 
though sometimes practice tends to 
obscure this netessity. The second 
point to be made is that service must 
follow interest. There are many li- 
brarians who can talk a good line to 
their faculty colleagues and then fall 
down when it comes to producing 
the needed service. For this reason 
the academic librarian needs an ex- 
cellent staff, whether large or small, 
to help him back up his faculty pro- 
gram. Not only should his staff be 
fully informed of the broad basis 
upon which the librarian’s concep- 
tion of service is built, but they 
should be brought as much into the 
picture of faculty contacts as time 
permits. A good staff is not merely 
a group of underlings performing the 
routine chores necessary to make the 
library run efficiently. In a very real 
sense they are a part of the human 
relations picture. No librarian wants 
to be guilty of saying one thing to 
a professor at coffee while someone 
on his staff is saying just the opposite 
to another professor at the circula- 
tion desk. This mishap will not oc- 
cur if the librarian keeps his staff 
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informed, works with them, and gives 
them the feeling that they too are 
a part of an important educational 
process. Such an attitude should ex- 
tend to all members of the staff: 
professional, clerical, and student. 
There is no substitute for a loyal and 
conscientious staff, and they ought 
to be rewarded both tangibly and in- 
tangibly, regularly and often. 

At base, then, the reputation of a 
librarian and his library depends up- 
on the kind of service that he gives. 
Our friends in the technical services 
sometimes do not understand the 
overwhelming mania of the depart- 
mental librarian to serve his faculty. 
More than one has been known to 
shake his head in disbelief that a 
public service librarian will drop 
everything he is doing, rush frantic- 
ally around the library building, and 
upset every other department just 
to answer a relatively simple ques- 
tion from the dean’s office. The basic 
misunderstanding lies in the cate- 
gory of priorities which a librarian 
sets up for himself. It is not that 
public service librarians are unap- 
preciative of their colleagues, but that 
most of them believe service to peo- 
ple is more important than any tech- 
nical task, however vital it might 
seem. The writer is not trying to be 
defensive about this point of view. 
Answering the dean’s office quickly 
and accurately is more than just 
good politics, although it certainly is 
good politics. The dean may very 
well be flying to Washington on the 
afternoon plane to attend a major 
conference where important decisions 
will be made. Or he may need to 
check data on a prospective faculty 
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member. Although matters of such 
moment do not always exist when 
the dean’s office telephones, there is 
frequently more behind a given phone 
call than other librarians realize. 
Although my own deans get what 
they want when they want it, I have 
always held the requests of the fac- 
ulty in equally high regard, even 
when I am sometimes (quite hu- 
manly, I hope) irritated by having 
to drop other work and spend a half 
hour on the problem. In a research 
community the faculty member has 
a right to expect that his demands 
will be met promptly and adequately. 
Some will say that such an attitude 
makes the librarian merely an errand 
boy for the faculty. Not at all, 
although I do not personally object 
to being an errand boy if the errand 
is of sufficient importance. Usually 
in the process of searching and pro- 
viding data, the librarian gains new 
insight into what the faculty member 
is doing or new information which 
eventually can be passed along to 
someone else who may be working in 
a related area. In such a way the 
writer has learned of a number of 
new developments in the field of 
education, such as the New York City 
“Higher Horizons” program for en- 
riching the lives of culturally de- 
prived students,® which he has used 
not once but several times in helping 
other faculty and students. Such bits 
and pieces of information enable the 
librarian to serve others more effec- 
tively. There may well be times 
when the librarian feels that he has 


® Morris Krugman and Irene H. Impellizzeri, 


“Identification and Guidance of Underachieving 
Gifted Students,” Exceptional Children, 
(February, 1960), 283-286. 
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done more than his share of leg work 
and may have merited the oppro- 
brium that he is little more than a 
glorified graduate assistant, but there 
is at least some compensation when 
the word comes back through the 
campus grapevine that “He’s the best 
damn librarian I ever saw.” 
Another variation on the service 
theme is provided by the librarian’s 
own specialized interest within the 
area in which he is working. Nothing 
furthers the librarian’s relationship 
with his faculty colleagues more than 
intensive reading to the point where 
the librarian becomes something of 
an authority in his own right. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
librarian must have some previous 
background in a subject area, al- 
though it undoubtedly helps. He can 
become fairly knowledgeable by 
working with the bibliographical 
tools, the book reviewing media, and 
the leading professional journals. If 
the librarian builds up his store of 
knowledge in an area such as higher 
education, for instance, he will find 
that the word soon passes around the 
campus that he is a good person to 
contact for information in this area. 
In the last five or six years the rapid 
publication rate in this area has been 
astounding. Moreover, faculty con- 
tacts will not be limited to the three 
departments the librarian serves, for 
all departments are now concerned 
with the implications of expanding 
enrollments in their own situation. 
The same might be said of any num- 
ber of other subject areas where the 
outside interest is high. Over a 
period of time the librarian who can 
build his store of specialized know- 
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ledge will find that he is consulted 
more and more about matters that 
do not directly involve him. 

This can also happen when the 
subject implications of a field are 
broader than any specific depart- 
ment. In the last decade, thanks 
largely to Ford Foundation largesse, 
there has been great concern with 
the behavioral science approach to 
knowledge in many subject fields. 
Although this approach has been 
largely in the domain of the psy- 
chologists, many other areas have be- 
come interested in it. Last spring 
the writer was asked by an associate 
professor in marketing to prepare a 
basic, annotated bibliography of 
about twelve references which the li- 
brarian thought could be used profit- 
ably in developing a new course in 
the College of Commerce. Because 
of the professor’s own interest in the 
behavioral approach and previous 
discussions about its applicability to 
other fields, he quite naturally turned 
to the librarian for this basic infor- 
mation. 

The above illustrates the impor- 
tance of service: by serving the fac- 
ulty members well, the librarian ob- 
tains their respect. It is a respect 
based upon confidence in the li- 
brarian’s ability. In time he becomes 
one of them, perhaps the greatest 
tribute a community of scholars can 
give. Invitation to attend faculty 
meetings then becomes a natural out- 
growth of the respect the librarian 
has earned and not something that 
the librarian has demanded by virtue 
of his position. 

The next point in maintaining 
good library-faculty relationships in- 


‘able aid. 
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volves adequate communications. 
That campus grapevine, mentioned 
earlier, is a marvelous device. Both 
the good news and the bad have a 
remarkable way of coming back in 
a very short time. The grapevine 
serves as an interesting listening post, 
and, rightly used, can be an invalu- 
However, the librarian 
ought to try to view comments ob- 
tained this way in perspective. He 
ought neither to have his head low- 
ered by the first adverse criticism nor 
his nose slightly tilted by the first 
sign of praise. No librarian ought 
to be so sensitive to criticism that 
he trims his sails with the first ill 
wind; such an attitude is not only a 
sign of poor public relations but 
downright stupidity. Yet if he weighs 
the comments carefully, the librarian 
can often avoid mistakes; and he 
certainly ought to heed warning sig- 
nals which occur repeatedly. 
Adequate communications are es- 
sential when the librarian plans ma- 
jor changes in the administration or 
organization of his library. Such 
changes should be well publicized in 
advance of the time of actual change. 
After all, the faculty do have a vested 
interest in this service agency and 
they want to be sure that their in- 
terests are furthered by the change. 
There are a variety of ways, in 
addition to the informal ones al- 
ready mentioned, in which proposed 
changes can be publicized. The li- 
brary committee, properly utilized, 
can serve as an indispensable instru- 
ment for interpreting the necessity for 
the change to the faculty; but a li- 
brarian who leans upon the library 
committee alone will not get the job 
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done. Some library committees work 
well, some not so well. Formal mem- 
oranda provide an excellent means 
of notifying all the faculty of pro- 
posed changes and of inviting com- 
ment on the proposals. Whether any 
of the faculty react favorably or un- 
favorably is of considerably less im- 
portance than the fact that they have 
been informed and have had an op- 
portunity to comment. Having been 
made to feel a part of the situation, 
they will either welcome the changes 
or point out possible difficulties which 
the librarian may want to avoid. If, 
by this time the librarian has been 
invited to faculty and departmental 
meetings, he will have other oppor- 
tunities to talk with his colleagues 
about the matter. The writer used 
all these means to inform his faculty 
when the Education, Philosophy, and 
Psychology Library was reorganized 
in 1958 and when turnstiles were in- 
stalled at the exit in 1960. The latter 
was particularly a concern, since mid- 
westerners are sometimes unduly con- 
cerned about their independence of 
institutional controls. However, a 
formal memorandum of the librarian 
to the faculty expressing regret that 
such a step was necessary but de- 
tailing his reasons for such drastic 
action resulted in a generally favor- 
able response. It goes without saying 
that the tone of such letters should 
be courteous, informative, and free of 
arrogance. If the faculty are con- 
vinced that the changes are being 
made with their best interests in 


mind, most will be highly sympa- 
thetic to the attempt. 

On the other hand, whenever the 
librarian tries and fails to serve the 
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interests of the faculty, that fact 
ought to become common knowledge. 
The librarian should not be apolo- 
getic about it, but he should let the 
faculty know of his failures and the 
reasons therefor. The recent revision 
of the Education Index is one of the 
sorriest pieces of work ever to come 
from a committee of librarians. The 
committee asked none of the basic 
questions and, naturally, solved none. 
If the librarian has tried, as he ought, 
to keep the committee from making 
the blunders likely to affect his fac- 
ulty and students adversely, then his 
failure ought to be reported, without 
apology, to his faculty colleagues. If 
in some way he cannot meet the 
needs of the faculty through con- 
siderations of budget, staff and other 
limitations from higher authority, this 
too should be faced frankly and dis- 
cussed freely. Sometimes one has to 
say “no,” and the decision to render 
the verdict ought to be faced realisti- 
cally. Interests of the library and in- 
terests of the faculty are not served 
by hedging or ignoring the problem. 
Other means of keeping the com- 
munications lines open, sometimes 
undervalued, are the regular acquisi- 
tions lists, periodical lists, minutes 
of the library committee, and high- 
lights from the annual report. As the 
librarian becomes well known among 
the faculty, he will occasionally be 
included in social-professional meet- 
ings such as receptions, parties, and 
the like. No librarian can attend all 
of these, but he should choose with 
discrimination those that he does at- 
tend. Some he will attend because 
he wants to attend; some he will ig- 
nore; and others he will attend be- 
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cause he feels obligated to attend. If 
this sounds crass when stated in 
print, it is not meant to be so. In our 
own profession, or indeed in any pro- 
fession, we make roughly the same 
kinds of decisions. The librarian can 
neither completely ignore social- 
professional obligations nor can he 
continually ride the social circuit— 
he must choose with a consciousness 
that he himself is making the choice, 
and neither default or accept as a 
victim of circumstances. 

Having discussed in general terms 
the assistance that the librarian can 
be to the faculty, we come to the 
trouble spots which may make the 
relationship difficult. What is there 
in the very nature of library service 
likely to cause conflict of interests and 
unhappiness on the part of all con- 
cerned? In the departmental library 
of a large university there are prob- 
ably two services which cause the 
most trouble: reserve books and mag- 
azines. The former are at once the 
most used materials, and their circu- 
lation the point of most irritation with 
faculty and students. The basic ques- 
tion is this: What reserve system will 
most efficiently and most effectively 
solve the problems created by con- 
sistent demand for a limited supply 
of books? The answer at Illinois by 
the two most used departmental li- 
braries has been a self-service system 
and a changing book collection.’ The 
latter is especially important since the 
faculty can be extremely irritable at 
finding books they need for research 
continually tied up on reserve. Here 


* The writer acknowledges his own debt to Mary 
Jane MacDonald who pioneered in the self-service 
system at Illinois in the Commerce and Sociology 
Library. 
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the only rule to follow is one of flexi- 
bility. However tedious and tiresome 
it is to change the reserve collection 
every semester, it is necessary, al- 
though this will not completely solve 
the problem. Extra copies which can 
circulate will help, but they are no 
panacea, either. Flexibility in special 
privileges is probably the only an- 
swer. In giving special privileges the 
librarian should avoid two impres- 
sions: that he is relenting grudingly 
or that he is conferring special status 
on the faculty member. My own 
opinion is that special permission 
should be given only by the librarian 
or his assistant, but it should be 
fairly routine for items not in heavy 
demand. Even on crucial titles no 
librarian is going to win friends and 
influence the faculty by telling a pro- 
fessor whose article is due in New 
York the following week, “I most cer- 
tainly will not let you have this title.” 
Rather he should try to work out 
some compromise which will serve 
both the needs of the hordes of the 
professor’s students and the professor 
himself. Not all these situations can 
be worked out happily, but in those 
rare instances when the answer must 
be unequivocally ‘“‘no,” it should be 
spoken with diplomacy and tact and 
a full explanation given of why the 
answer has to be “no.” 

Magazines are the next source of 
irritation to the faculty and especially 
to the graduate students. Since the 
latter frequently report to their ad- 
visors the inadequacies and the short- 
comings of the library, maintaining 
faculty relationships in a research li- 
brary of necessity involves giving 
good service to the graduate students. 
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Few faculty members are bashful 
about reporting their students’ reac- 
tions to the librarian. Many libraries 
guard their periodicals with a jeal- 
ousy which is pardonable from a cus- 
todial point of view but scarcely 
defensible from a service point of 
view. The writer has known a few 
librarians who thought the world 
could not possibly continue when 
a 1960 bound volume of Psycho- 
logical Monographs was temporarily 
in an office in the building next door. 
Lawrence Clark Powell in one of his 
rules of administration pontificates: 
have as few rules as possible and 
break them all whenever necessary.*® 
It’s a rule well worth consideration. 
At Illinois in the Education Library 
an attempt has been made to bring 
the written rules into proper relation- 
ship to need. Therefore, it is stand- 
ard practice for any journal to circu- 
late for two hours during the day 
outside the building and overnight to 
any student, graduate or undergradu- 
ate. Faculty members are given a 
week on journals, unless pressure on 
a particular journal makes this in- 
advisable at the time. Even then 
some leeway is allowed. In the few 
instances where another patron has 
requested a borrowed journal it has 
been simple enough to phone the 
faculty member, explain the situation, 
and retrieve the journal. Most faculty 
members, are, after all, not unreason- 
able beings. 

The point of relaxing rules is to 
encourage efficient use. No one can 
deny the facility with which a student 
or faculty member can take notes via 
~ $ Lawrence Clark Powell, “Books Will Be Read,” 


in his A Passion for Books (Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 1958), p. 212. 
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the typewriter. Unless typing facili- 
ties are available within the building, 
it is unrealistic in the mid-twentieth 
century to expect a deadline-driven 
patron to take notes laboriously in 
long hand. This applies to the low- 
liest undergraduate as well as to the 
research professor. 

Since reserves and magazines in a 
departmental library are the likely 
trouble spots, it is especially worth 
while to recognize these potential 
dangers and make provision for over- 
coming the hindrances to efficient use. 
The writer’s own attitude toward tak- 
ing magazines out of the building 
during the day was changed when a 
graduate student in psychology asked 
him, “Why not? If I stayed here I 
would be using it, anyway; and I can 
use the typewriter in my office.” The 
librarian could not think of any good 
reason “why not” and so changed his 
policy. An efficient reserve system 
and adequate provision for borrowing 
journals will go a long way toward 
smoothing the faculty-library path. 

Up to this point in the article, 
some readers are probably saying, 
“That’s as servile a picture of a li- 
brarian as I have ever seen. Does 
Holley never say ‘no’ to anyone? 
What does he do about the unreason- 
able faculty member? Surely there 
must be one or two on the campus at 
Champaign-Urbana?” About the ser- 
vility I disagree, although I think 
the concept of librarians as the hand- 
maidens of scholarship has more 
merit than most librarians admit.° On 


®See the discussion of this point in Library-In- 
structional Integration on the College Level; Re- 
port of the 40th Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, A.C.R.L. Monograph, no. 13. Chicago: 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
April, 1955. 
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the other score—the unreasonable 
faculty members —I have to admit 
their existence. However, more often 
than not, their failures are those com- 
mon to the species homo sapiens. 
Since the rest of the faculty tolerate 
my failures or weaknesses, in com- 
mon charity, I should do likewise 
to theirs. If the librarian has done his 
job well and is on good terms with 
the rest of the faculty, he can prob- 
ably handle the unreasonable faculty 
member. Sometimes he can do this 
personally, sometimes through the de- 
partment head; but sometimes he just 
has to live with unreasonableness. 
About these irredeemables it is well 
to maintain a good sense of humor. 
Seen in perspective they constitute a 
small proportion of the total. 

To sum up, the writer of this article 
believes that to maintain good li- 
brary-faculty relationships there are 
just a few essentials: know what your 
faculty is doing, talk with them about 
their work, bring something to their 
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efforts, and provide the service that 
they and their students need. For a 
librarian who does his job well, the 
rewards will not be long in coming. 
They consist of the satisfaction of 
personal achievement, the broadening 
of one’s own knowledge, and a confi- 
dence that the librarian is contribu- 
ting significantly to the process of 
creating and disseminating knowl- 
edge. It’s an old concept in librarian- 
ship — that of disseminating knowl- 
edge—and sometimes it sounds plati- 
tudinous to modern ears; but to this 
writer it lies at the very core of what 
he does. Such satisfactions are the 
mark of a genuine profession; they 
contain the pre-eminent service motif. 
The motto of the library science hon- 
orary fraternity, Beta Phi Mu, is 
allis inserviendo consumor — “I am 
consumed in the service of others.” 
Participation with the faculty in the 
process of instruction and research 
enables the departmental librarian to 
fulfill this motto. 
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wo KINDS of lament are fash- 
ionable today among people 
who work or play in large-scale or- 
ganizations. One is the sad cry of 
the member, the employee, the stu- 
dent, or anyone who is the bottom of 
the organizational status and power 
ladder. These people ask, “How can 
we keep from being crushed by the 
overwhelming complexity, expertise, 
and bureaucratic apparatus that con- 
fronts us in our voluntary associa- 
tions, our schools, our factories, and 
the other massive structures that 
make up this organizational revolu- 
tion?” The other is the wail of the 
administrator, the manager, the plan- 
ner, and whatever other terms we use 
to designate those who supposedly 
make policy, give orders, and super- 
vise the execution of plans. Their 
problem is the reverse of the first, 
“How can we control our organization 
so that what we want to achieve is 
really carried out? How do we get 
people to do what we want them to 
do and keep them from making us do 
what we don’t want to do?” 
The first lament appears in the 
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writings and research of organiza- 
tional sociology as the problem of 
democracy and participation in mass 
associations. The second appears as 
the question of authority, morale, and 
productivity. Each assumes what the 
other hopes to establish. Those 
who search for more democracy in 
complex organizations are quick to 
see the forces which create power in 
the few at the top and undermine the 
ability of the rank and file to direct 
their destiny. Those who search for 
greater authority show great respect 
for the patience and stubborness with 
which subordinates can ignore the 
formal authority of administrative 
heads. The fact that each sees a dif- 
ferent picture is itself testimony to 
the complexity and openness of our 
tightly organized yet loosely opera- 
ting associations. 

This paper will not propose any 
resolution to the problem of equaliz- 
ing power while establishing direction 
in organizations, although we will be 
critical of one attempt to do so in 
recent years. Our major contribution 
will be in delineating the sources 
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from which the conflict between these 
two orientations is apt to increase in 
modern associations, such as libraries. 
First we want to trace the two orien- 
tations of democratic concern and ad- 
ministrative frustration as they ap- 
pear in sociological research and writ- 
ing, in order to clarify both the prob- 
lem and some spurious solutions. 


THE “IRON LAW OF OLIGARCHY” 


Few books have been as influential 
in social science as Roberto Michels’ 
Political Parties.1 Michels’ study of 
the German Social Democratic Party 
(first published in 1915) is the classic 
statement of pessimism about the 
possibilities that rank and file mem- 
bers can participate in the policies 
of mass associations. In the German 
Social Democratic Party, an organi- 
zation with an explicitly democratic 
ideology, Michels found that seem- 
ingly unavoidable processes had cre- 
ated a structure by which a few per- 
petuated their power and leadership 
and in which the membership were 
committed to policies and positions 
over which they had little control. 
The needs for expertise, for experi- 
ence, and for representation created 
organizational demands for a stable 
leadership whose day-to-day deci- 
sions could not be conducted in the 
atmosphere of the ballot box. Differ- 
entiation between leader and mass 
was an inevitable result, as a conse- 
quence of which the leadership was 
able to perpetuate its own power in 
the party. They became a bureau- 
cratic class, impervious to those over 
whom they ruled, indispensable but 


1 Roberto Michels, Political Parties (New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1959). 


2Ibid., p. 402. For a 
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uncontrolled. “The formation of oli- 
garchies within the various forms of 
democracy is the outcome of organic 
necessity, and consequently affects 
every organization.” 

Michels was concerned with po- 
litical democracy; Max Weber an- 
alyzed bureaucracy as a general form 
of organization characteristic of mod- 
ern societies.* Both, however, found 
it impossible to conceive that modern 
organizations could operate without 
a structure which distinguished be- 
tween the commanded and the com- 
manders. Those who have studied 
labor unions, pressure groups, fed- 
eral agencies, and other forms of as- 
sociation have found the same oli- 
garchical tendencies at work in for- 
mally democratic organizations, as 
well as in the more explicitly au- 
thoritarian structures, such as fac- 
tories and armies.‘ Beginning with 
a formal framework of rank and file 
participation as his ideal, the organi- 
zation is operated by an informal 
minority which contradicts the ideal. 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
“HUMAN RELATIONS” 


The writings of Elton Mayo’ in the 
early 1930’s and the research he stim- 
ulated in factories gave rise to the 
discovery that the formal systems of 
authority and oligarchy were often* 


: penetrating critique of 
Michels’ “Iron_ Law’ see Alvin W. Gouldner, 
“‘Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of Bureauc- 
racy,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. 49 
(1955), pp. 496-507. 

3 For Weber’s general conception of bureaucratic 
organization see Max Weber, From Max Weber, 
translated by Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 

* For a study of oligarchic elements in a formally 
democratic organization see Joseph Gusfield, “The 
Problem of Generations in an Organizational Struc- 
ture,” Social Forces, Vol. 35, (May, 1957). 

_* Mayo’s point of view is most clearly stated in 
his Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933). 
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frustrated by the informal rules of 
working groups. This was the ob- 
verse of the “Iron Law” of oligarchy. 
The scientific management move- 
ment had proceeded on the assump- 
tion that factory workers were moti- 
vated by coercive pressures of money 
and administrative orders.* The “hu- 
man relations” approach emerged as 
a criticism of scientific management. 
Mayo, Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
and William F. Whyte showed that 
men did not take orders either grace- 
fully or effectively. They built their 
own systems of production, “restrict- 
ing output,” and ignoring the codes 
of management so assiduously de- 
veloped at policy-making sessions.’ If 
by “democracy” we refer to the par- 
ticipation of all work levels in organi- 
zational policy affecting their con- 
cerns, then it is apparent that the 
factory studies revealed an effective 
democracy. The work situation fol- 
lowed the lines of a compromise, in- 
explicit and informal, between the 
orders of the management and the 
social norms of the worker groups. 
What this meant for management 
was a new look at the problem of 
administrative authority. Frederick 
Taylor and the scientific management 
people had taken management away 
from the managers and given it to 
“efficiency experts.” Mayo and his 
collaborators now suggested that au- 


® The point-of-view of scientific management and 
its implications for organizational structure are dis- 
cussed in Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), pp. 
274-287. 

7 For studies of restriction of output see F. J. 
Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939); C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest, 
The Man on the Assembly Line, (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952); W. F. Whyte, 
Money and Motivation (New York: Harper, 
1955S.) 
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thority was ineffective unless the sub- 
ordinates accepted it willingly. The 
problem of co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of a number of people, doing 
different things at different levels of 
status, was a “human problem” in 
that the attitudes of the personnel 
to the organization were crucial fac- 
tors in his activity. Morale became 
an issue of great importance in in- 
dustrial sociology. How to get, keep, 
and enhance it was a vital problem. 
The administrator was now con- 
fronted with the task of creating a 
social frame within which his au- 
thority could function. 


The “human relations approach” 
meant that the worker, the employee, 
the subordinate became less and less 
someone to be ordered about and 
more and more someone to be per- 
suaded. Speak softly and throw 
away the big stick might be the 
catch phrase of advice to employers. 


SpuRIOUS DEMOCRACY 


Both the iron law of oligarchy and 
the human relations approach de- 
scribe gaps between authority and 
subordinates in associations. For 
those in positions of organizational 
power the gap is something to close, 
at least insofar as it is a stumbling 
block to effective attainment of the 
goals as these are defined by the 
management. A result of the concern 
for morale and participation is that 
a whole series of acts and rituals have 
developed which will give the ap- 
pearance of democratic participation 
without really allowing the subor- 
dinates to make policy. The effort 
is to preserve both the authority of 
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the commanders and the morale of 
the commanded. 

The formal leader of management 
and administration is caught in two 
predicaments, one structural and the 
other cultural. The structural di- 
lemma is that he cannot effectuate 
his goals without winning the ad- 
herence of subordinates to his au- 
thority. The necessity to persuade 
subordinates, however, means that the 
administrator’s power is curtailed. If 
his acts can be vetoed by subordinate 
reactions, then he has less authority 
and hence is less capable of realizing 
administrative goals should they be 
opposite to those of the subordinates. 

The cultural dilemma is rooted in 
the uneasiness with which power is 
used in an equalitarian culture. In 
American culture of today, we des- 
perately want to be liked. The boss 
must feel that his workers like him, 
the faculty that their students feel 
kindly toward them, and even the 
prison guard needs to feel that the 
prisoners are his friends.* The oli- 
garchs are not always happy in their 
oligarchy. 

One solution to this dilemma has 
been the proliferation of techniques, 
skills, and programs designed to ma- 
nipulate people into doing what those 
on the top want them to do. This is 
much like Erich Fromm’s definition 
of socialization : “learning to like to do 
what it is that you have to do.” A 
great deal of industrial management 
programs in executive training, of 
group dynamics programs, and of su- 


5 This last point is brought out in a recent study 
of prison structure by Gresham Sykes, “The Cor- 
ruption of Authority and Rehabilitation,” in 
Amitai Etzioni (ed.), Complex Organizations (New 
= Holt, Reinhart, Winston, 1961), pp. 193- 

4. 
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pervisory skills training is designed to 
teach those in positions of power how 
to get what they want from their 
subordinates without actually order- 
ing them. As one handbook of role 
playing for supervisory training puts 
it, “The question is not whether to 
encourage or discourage informal or- 
ganization in work groups, but rather 
how to respect and deal with it 
(italics mine) so as to maximize po- 
tential satisfactions.’’® 

This approach to the dilemma of 
authority and democracy is a spuri- 
ous one which often fails as its 
spuriousness is apparent. It is spuri- 
ous because it treats people pseudo- 
democratically, seeking their aid, co- 
operation, and consent, but only as 
a means to carry out an agreed upon 
policy. Parents “handle” children in 
a similar way in the famous advice 
to reason with the little boy and then, 
if he still wants his way, hit him 
and make him be reasonable. It is 
pleasanter and more effective if the 
co-operation of the personnel can be 
obtained through persuasion, but it 
is spurious democracy if it leaves 
untouched the essential aspect of 
power and authority—the exclusive 
right to make policy legitimately. 

This point is nicely illustrated in 
recent industrial experimentation in 
a toy factory.’ The bottleneck cre- 
ated by a slow group of paint spray- 
ers was investigated in group dis- 
cussion sessions between the foreman 
and the workers. The girls who made 
up the spray team objected to the 


*N. Maier, A. Solem, and A. Maier, Super- 
visory and Executive Development: A Manual 
for Role Playing (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957), p. 67. 

10 This case is reported in W. F. Whyte, op. cit., 
Chapter 10. 
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continuous pace of the assembly line. 
They wanted to speed it up and slow 
it down in accord with their own 
group dispositions. They got their 
way and gained control of the as- 
sembly line speed, which they rear- 
ranged so as to vary throughout the 
day. Although they managed to 
achieve an increased production, the 
experiment was discontinued. Other 
workers objected to the increased 
work which the paint sprayer’s pro- 
ductivity meant for them; the wages 


of the girls were out of line with those. 


of older and more skilled workers. 
Management voiced another objec- 
tion: What was there for them to 
do if the girls could make this funda- 
mental decision? Who was manager 
and who managed? 


THE AMBIGUITY OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 


Democratic approaches to organi- 
zational structure are not contra- 
dicted as much by technological 
efficiency as they are by the demands 
of authority to maximize the con- 
ceptions of organizational ends which 
they, the power holders, have de- 
veloped. Discussion of organizational 
functioning often presuppose some 
standard by which the effectiveness 
of the structure can be judged. We 
assume that the goal of factories is 
production; the end of the university 
is knowledge; the function of the 
hospital is curing patients. The truth 
of the matter is that this is indeed 
not the case for those who work in 
organizations. People do not live for 
organizations; they live in them. This 
being the case, there are very likely 
to be antagonisms between the aims 
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and interests of the different groups 
and levels of power inside organiza- 
tions. Only saints and madmen are 
selflessly dedicated to organizational 
aims. In a pinch, we are for our 
friends, our pocketbooks, or our hon- 
or. The studies of workers and stu- 
dents show a great lack of the kinds 
of incentives which administrators 
and faculties often assume to be 
there.*' It it one of the cliches of 
our culture that labor and capital 
are both interested in greater produc- 
tion, for example. One is interested 
in obtaining greater profits and 
power, the other is interested in better 
wages and working conditions and 
leisure. Sometimes these are congru- 
ent, but often they are not. 


We may summarize our discussion 
so far by pointing out that when or- 
ganizations become large, composed 
of people who have no personal com- 
mitments to each other and operate 
with a complex division of labor, 
the achievement of co-ordination be- 
comes an explicit problem. Having 
people in positions of authority is no 
guaranty that the authority will be 
followed. Rank and file creation of 
general policy directions is no as- 
surance of democracy against the 
day-to-day power of leadership. The 
problem of implementing somebody’s 
aims with an organizational appa- 
ratus is almost always problematic. 
Co-ordinating the actions of a num- 
ber of people toward some end is 
often problematic because the enas 
are by no means given in the motiva- 
tions and aspirations of the personnel. 


11 A discussion of this question and a summary 
of research can be found in Chris Argyris, Person- 
ality and Organization (New York: Harper, 1957). 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION 


As a problem, organizational co- 
ordination has been solved in several 
ways. One is through coercion and 
close supervision. This is far from 
effective in wealthy societies or in 
ones where skilled activities necessi- 
tate a high degree of discretion among 
workers and make for a high level of 
trained and specialized expertise. 
Whoever said that “you can always 
tell a college man, but not very 
much” had in mind the limits which 
specialization puts on the efforts of 
top administration to control and co- 
erce subordinates. Another device is 
through a kind of corporatism, in 
which the personnel may be so identi- 
fied with the organization and its 
goals that the problem of conflicts 
of interest tends to be a minor one. 
This can sometimes happen in war- 
time, although even here the possi- 
bilities of a willed suspension of re- 
sistence are gravely limited. 


We must pay special attention to 
one system for achieving a degree 
of unity in outlook of groups of peo- 
ple at different levels of power but 
within a common occupation. This 
is the process of professionalization 
which has occurred in so many oc- 
cupations, including librarianship. 
The development of whole occupa- 
tions of people with a common 
schooling, associational affiliations 
and communications, and a degree 
of power to determine who gets in 
and who does not is a remarkable 
feature of contemporary occupations. 
Doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
accountants, social workers, physi- 
cists, librarians, and recreational di- 
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rectors are a few of the occupations 
where this process has developed with 
intensity and scope.*” 

The implications of professional- 
ization for democratic or oligarchi- 
cal control lie in the direction of 
supporting and strengthening the 
ability of the administrator to cope 
with threats to his authority both 
from below and from the side, from 
subordinates, and from clients and 
other agencies who influence the en- 
vironment within which organizations 
live. Public structures, of which li- 
braries are one example, are probably 
even more affected than are private 
groups, such as businesses. One of 
the outstanding consequences of con- 
trolling the occupation by its person- 
nel is that the occupant establishes 
a claim or a mandate to determine 
the ends of the organizations which 
he directs. The educator says that 
he alone knows what is good educa- 
tion; the doctor claims that only 
doctors are qualified to determine 
when a man is healthy; the librarians 
become the custodians of the aims 
of libraries as well as of the books 
within them. This is part of “taking 
a professional attitude” toward the 
work. I suppose that one definition 
of a profession is that it is an occu- 
pation in which workers have suc- 
ceeded in talking only to themselves. 


PROFESSIONALS AND CLIENTS 
Oliver Garceau’s study of the re- 
lation of librarians to their local 
boards substantiates similar findings 
in which a client-board has formal 


12 For a statement and a study of this trend see 
my “‘Occupational Roles and Forms of Enterprise,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 66 (May, 
1961), pp. 571-580. 
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power over professionals.'* The li- 
brarian, in his day-to-day develop- 
ment of the work, is capable of ex- 
ercising an enormous amount of con- 
trol over the board, by setting agenda, 
by participating in discussions, and 
by operating the organization in ac- 
cordance with his own professional 
aims. Indeed, the middle-class, col- 
lege-trained character of library 
boards further strengthens the li- 
brarian. The librarian utilizes his 
professional ex pertise with much 
effect. With lower status groups, less 
intimidated by professional jurisdic- 
tions, he might well find a more hos- 
tile reception.'* 

The development of a task into 
the definition of a professional one 
serves to provide the professional with 
a useful device to compel the recog- 
nition of his authority by the client 
or patron. A great deal of the drama 
of occupations is provided by the 
tension between the occupant’s efforts 
to define his work and the direction 
of his organization himself against 
the clients, customers, or recipients 
who try to force their ends and opin- 
ions upon him. The independent 
professionals, especially the doctor 
and the lawyer, have been the ideals 
of successful work life partly because 
they need “take” the least from their 
clients or patients. Recipients of their 
services do not presume to tell them 
how a doctor or lawyer should act. 
Engineers, teachers, and research sci- 
entists, functioning inside large or- 
ganizations, are not so fortunate. 


13 Oliver Garceau, The Public Library in the 
Political Process (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949), Chapter 2, 3. 

» esp. pp. 101 ff. 


M4 Tbid. 
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You may have noticed that we 
have shifted from one mode of or- 
ganizational problem into another. In 
the first we were preoccupied with 
the internal structure of organiza- 
tions; what is the relation between 
superordinate and subordinate with- 
in the factory, hospital, or other as- 
sociation? This is a vertical dimen- 
sion. The horizontal dimension is the 
second form. Here we are concerned 
about the authority which tries to 
limit or expand the power of co-equal 
groups. The hospital is not only a 
hierarchical structure of doctor, in- 
terne, nurse, scrubwomen; it is also 
a point of meeting of medical per- 
sonnel, philanthropic patrons or pub- 
lic controls, unionized laborers, and 
people who are sick. Similarly the 
library is the focus of several seg- 
ments of the society, only some of 
whom make their livelihood by being 
librarians—the board, the clients, 
the schools, etc. Indeed, even the 
classic illustration of the hierarchical 
association, the factory, has become 
“socialized” in responding to a public 
with public relations men, to its em- 
ployees with industrial and personnel 
relations, and to its customers with 
market research. Even within its own 
decision-making process at higher 
echelons of management, the modern 
corporation is hardly a ladder with 
a manager at the top and the as- 
sembly-line worker at the bottom. 
Instead it is a complex of internal 
and external interests in which fi- 
nance, labor, production research, 
and sales battle for dominance’*—a 


13 Robert A. Gordon, Business Leadership in the 
Large Corporation (Washington, &: Te 
Brookings Institution, 1945). 
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government by committee rather than 
a team led by an industrial captain. 

Much of the problem of con- 
temporary administration comes from 
the juggling of these two roles—that 
of authoritarian professional directing 
subordinates, and that of democratic 
politician acting as the broker be- 
tween the various interests seeking to 
define the goals of the organizational 
apparatus. The claim to expert knowl- 
edge solves certain of the problems 
of internal authority. Where the au- 
thority claimant rests his claim on a 
professional skill differentiating him 
from his subordinates, he uses it to 
provide distance and bolster power. 
This the doctor does vis-a-vis nurse 
and patient and hospital adminis- 
trator and even toward military su- 
periors. Where the bulk of the in- 
ternal structure are members of the 
same profession, as among librarians, 
the administrator looks to a sense of 
professional identity among the staff 
to provide the loyalty to organization 
and the commitment to organization- 
al ends which is often lacking in the 
associations where “human relations” 
were discovered. 

The dangers of professional codes 
as a solution to problems of incentive 
and motivation are revealed everyday 
in the struggles of administrators to 
avoid being unprofessional and still 
keep the doors of their institutions 
open in a society where they must 
cope with nonprofessional boards and 
clients. We end up either over-pro- 
fessionalized, and removed from the 
goals, ideals, and needs of the grSups 
we began to serve, or under-profes- 
sionalized and feeling a wide hiatus 
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between what we do and what we 
think to be proper conduct.*® 

Here too there is much attention 
to ritual and ceremony as devices for 
establishing a morale. Professional 
managers of various types of organi- 
zations—hospitals, universities, li- 
braries, or factories—use conventions, 
trustee’s meetings, board meetings as 
mechanisms to preserve the illusion of 
democracy and hide the realities of 
oligarchy. 

The conflict between these two ori- 
entations—toward authority and to. 
ward equality—stems from the di- 
versity of interests in complex so- 
cieties. Differences of class, of occu- 
pation, of education and religion 
make it almost impossible to find 
consensus within our organizations. 
The librarian must always ask: 
“From whose standpoint shall I as- 
sess the success or failure of my or- 
ganization?” The authoritarian an- 
swer comes either from taking one 
segment of the society and, explicitly 
or unwittingly, identifying with it or 
adopting the codes and ideals of the 
profession itself. The democratic 
answer changes the nature of the ad- 
ministrative task to a political one. 

Spurious democracy is an attempt 
which tries to salve our professional 
consciences and our political souls. 
It is an uneasy choice because we 
know it to be false. In the long run, 
our efforts to reconcile the irrecon- 
ciliable—the principles of authority 
and equality—brings us pain. In the 
short-run they enable us to keep our 
jobs and our dignity. 


16 The tensions and anxieties of such role con- 
flict are analyzed in N. Gross, W. Mason, and 
A. McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958). 
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A* OCCUPATIONS contain a cer- 
tain number of problem em- 
ployees—persons who are not meet- 
ing the requirements of their posi- 
tions either because of an unfavor- 
able work environment, or as a result 
of improper occupational placement, 
or as an expression of an inadequate 
personality. While few estimates are 
available of the number of such em- 
ployees, some studies have found that 
personality problems alone result in 
vocational maladjustment for ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of th e work 
force.. To point out further the ex- 
tent of vocational maladjustment, 
many studies of workers’ subjective 
feelings toward their jobs have found 
that on the average about 12 per cent 
are actively dissatisfied,> and that 
about 54 per cent would choose a 


1R. Fraser, The Incidence of Neurosis Among 


Factory Workers (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1947). 
V. V. Anderson, Psychiairy in Industry (New 


York: Harper, 1929). 

2H. A. Robinson and R. P. Connors, “Job 
Satisfaction Researches of 1959,” Personnel Guid. 
J., 1960, 39, 47-52. 


different occupation if they could re- 
live their lives.* 

This paper discusses the problem 
employee with special reference to 
the profession of library science, re- 
views research on personality charac- 
teristics of librarians, and suggests 
ways of handling the problem em- 
ployee so that he may become a more 
effective member of the staff. A se- 
lected bibliography is also provided 
for readers desiring a more extended 
treatment of personnel management, 
vocational psychology, and personal- 
ity dynamics. 


DISTINGUISHING PROBLEM 
STAFF MEMBERS FROM 
PROBLEM SITUATIONS 


An employee may be a “problem” 
for any one or more of a number of 
overt reasons. The quality of his 
work performance may be very poor, 


3. Herzberg; B. Mausner; R. O. 
Dora F. Capwell, Job Attitudes: Review of Re- 
search and Opinion (Pittsburgh: Psychological 
Services of Pittsburgh, 1957). 
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or his working speed may be exces- 
sively slow. He may have a poor rec- 
ord of absenteeism or tardiness, or 
otherwise disregard the regulations 
of the library. He may, on the other 
hand, be noted as a “problem” be- 
cause of inability to maintain good 
interpersonal relations with super- 
visors, co-workers, or clientele. 


Many such people not only create 
dissatisfaction in others who are in- 
convenienced by their inadequate 
work performance but also feel dis- 
satisfied themselves, because of their 
inability to function effectively on 
their jobs and/or because of general- 
ized unhappiness. They may, there- 
fore, be considered “problems” both 
overtly, in the eyes of others, and sub- 
jectively, in their own eyes. There 
is not always, however, a direct re- 
lationship between vocational satis- 
faction and quality of performance,‘ 
so it should not be supposed that the 
ineffective worker will always be un- 
happy about his work, or that the 
dissatisfied worker will always be in- 
effective. 


Problem behavior in some cases 
does not reflect a misplaced or emo- 
tionally upset employee, but rather 
represents a fairly direct response to 
a problem situation, in which it is the 
inadequacy of the work environment 
rather than of the person that needs 
to be corrected. One should consider 
the possibility that a problem situa- 
tion exists if a large number of em- 
ployees in a single work group mani- 
fest problem behavior. 

The most humane approach in 


‘A. H. Brayfield and W. H. Crockett, 
ployee Attitudes and Employee 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 396-424. 


“Em- 
Performance,” 
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dealing with problem staff members 
would be to investigate first their 
working conditions. This must be 
done carefully, for if the staff mem- 
bers feel threatened by the super- 
visor or administration, it is unlikely 
that the survey will obtain useful, 
frank, and honest responses. It would 
also be useless to survey workers’ sat- 
isfaction if the one seeking the in- 
formation did not have the power 
or the intention to change conditions. 
Only when the climate is right will 
individuals feel free to tell how they 
really feel about working conditions. 


THE PERSONALITY AND NEEDS 
OF THE LIBRARIAN 


What are man’s basic needs? 
Through what means does man sat- 
isfy his basic needs? These questions 
are relevant to the topic under dis- 
cussion for it is likely that problem 
people have many unfulfilled needs. 
Maslow’ has provided us with a list- 
ing of the basic needs in terms of 
their heirarchy of prepotency. These 
basic needs are : (1) the physiologi- 
cal needs; (2) the safety needs; (3) 
the belongingness and love needs; 
(4) the needs for self-esteem and es- 
teem of others; (5) the need for self- 
actualization; (6) the needs to know 
and to understand; and (7) the aes- 
thetic needs. 

The above listing fs in the usual 
order of potency. Before one can sat- 
isfy higher order needs he first must 
satisfy the lower needs such as the 
physiological needs. Maslow believes 
that the person who has been able 
to satisfy his basic needs tends to be 


5A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality 
(New York: Harper, 1954), Chapter 5. 
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self-reliant, serene, and tolerant of 
frustration, while those who have 
suffered repeated frustrations are 
more inclined to aggressiveness and 
more susceptible to neurosis. 
Although psychologists are not in 
agreement with respect to a single 
acceptable theory of personality, some 
aspects of Maslow’s theory seem 
especially adaptable to this discus- 
sion. Roe has borrowed heavily from 
Maslow in her The Psychology of 
Occupations. She has expressed her- 
self as follows: 
The application of this theory to oc- 
cupational psychology is fairly obvious. 
In our society there is no single situa- 
tion which is potentially so capable 
of giving some satisfaction at all levels 
of basic needs as is the occupation... 
Occupations as a source of need 
satisfaction are of extreme importance 
in our culture. It may be that occu- 
pations have become important in our 
culture just because so many needs 
are so well satisfied by them. Whether 
the relation is casual or not, and if 
so which is cause and which is effect, 
does not particularly matter. It is 
probably a sort of feedback arrange- 
ment anyway. What is important is 
that this relationship exists and is an 
essential aspect of the value of the 
occupation of the individual.® 


Research by Centers’ on sources 
of satisfaction in work lends support 
to the occupational relevance of Mas- 
low’s theory. For our purposes, 
Centers’ most important finding was 
his discovery that the major motives 
which workers in business, profes- 
sional, and white-collar occupations 
seek to fulfill in their jobs are the de- 


®Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations 
(New York: Wiley, 1956), pp. 31-33. 

7™R. Centers, ‘“‘Motivational Aspects of Occupa- 
tional an” J. Soc. Psychol., 1948, 28, 
187-217. 
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sires for self-expression, independence 
or freedom from supervision, interest- 
ing experience, and the opportunity 
to be of service to others. 

If we are to provide any insights 
which will be helpful to those who 
have the occasion to deal with prob- 
lem staff members, then our discus- 
sion needs to be related to the per- 
sonality of the librarian. Research 
is very limited with respect to the 
unique personality characteristics of 
the librarian. In fact, research which 
has attempted to delineate person- 
ality types for occupations has us- 
ually been inconclusive. One reason 
for this state of affairs is that indi- 
viduals with a wide range of person- 
alities and abilities can be successful 
in an occupation, and another reason 
is that many different kinds of po- 
sitions exist within a single occupa- 
tion. Still another reason is that per- 
sonality tests are not highly valid. 

Two research reports shed light on 
ways in which the librarian may be 
unique and how this uniqueness may 
contribute to the nature of his prob- 
lems. Bryan in The Public Librarian* 
interpreted some findings of the In- 
quiry study which were based on 
questionnaire returns and test data 
from approximately 2,400 practicing 
public librarians selected from forty- 
seven libraries. The ratio of profes- 
sional librarians to subprofessional 
personnel was three to one. Of the 
2,400 librarians in the basic sample, 
92 per cent were women. This sample 
was representative of the librarian 
population throughout the country. 
The tests employed in the Inquiry 


S Alice I. Bryan, The Public Librarian (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952). 
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were the Guilford-Martin Inventory 
of Factors GAMIN, a personality 
questionnaire, and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. The tests were 
analyzed only for the professional li- 
brarians. 

The second study is a Ph.D. disser- 
tation by Douglass entitled The Per- 
sonality of the Librarian.® Douglass 
selected as his experimental group 
125 men and 400 women enrolled 
during the school year 1947-1948 in 
seventeen of the thirty-six library 
schools accredited at that time by 
the American Library Association. 
An additional twenty men were later 
added as subjects for one of the per- 
sonality tests. The group consisted 
mainly of graduate students; only 8 
per cent reported junior or senior 
status. Of the remaining, 84 per cent 
held bachelor’s degrees and 8 per cent 
the master’s or the doctor’s. The con- 
trol group was composed of graduate 
students in other fields matched for 
age, sex, marital status, educational 
background, etc. Douglass adminis- 
tered to his subjects a personal data 
questionnaire and five personality in- 
ventories, the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI), the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the 
Allport-Allport A-S Reaction Study, 
the Terman-Miles Attitude Interest 
Analysis Test, and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. 

Both the Douglass study and the 
Inquiry investigated the distinctive 
characteristics of the librarian. Bryan 
made the following observations 
based on data obtained from the 


°R. R. Douglass, The Personality of the Li- 
brarian (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
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GAMIN for male professional public 
librarians only. 


As compared with the average male 
university student, the typical male li- 
brarian is rather submissive in social 
situations and less likely to show quali- 
ties of leadership. He is within the 
normal range of maculinity in his at- 
titudes and interests but he tends to 
lack confidence in himself and to feel 
somewhat inferior. His feelings of in- 
feriority, however, seem not to worry 
him excessively, for he experiences less 
than average nervous tension and irri- 
tability. He shows no great drive for 
overt activity, but is normally seden- 
tary for his age. On the whole, he 
seems to have made a reasonably good 
adjustment to life, and one might 
guess that stomach ulcers would not 
be his occupational disease.!” 


The female professional public li- 
brarian was described by Bryan, on 
the basis of the GAMIN scores, as 
follows: 


The typical female librarian has a 
personality profile that is remarkably 
similar to that of her male colleague. 
As compared with the average woman 
university student, she is submissive 
in social situations, lacks self-confi- 
dence, feels inferior, has an average 
amount of drive for overt activity, and 
feels a normal degree of nervous ten- 
sion and irritability. She is normally 
feminine in her attitudes and interests. 
Like the typical male librarian, she 
seems reasonably well adjusted.!! 


It should be noted that the norm 
group of university students for the 
GAMIN provided a questionable 
comparison group for the librarian 
subjects, because of the difference in 
age, and possible other differences. 

Bryan’* observed some interesting 
differences in personality profiles be- 
1 Bryan, op. cit., p. 43. 


1 Tbid. 
22 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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tween married and single librarians. 
The married men as a group, com- 
pared with the unmarried men, in- 
cluded a larger percentage who scored 
low on general pressure for overt 
activity, a larger percentage who 
scored high on masculinity of atti- 
tudes and interests and on self-con- 
fidence, and a larger percentage who 
showed a lack of nervous tension and 
irritability. There was no difference 
in scores on social ascendancy. Mar- 
ried women as a group scored higher 
on overt activity level, social ascen- 
dancy, self-confidence, and femininity 
than did unmarried women. A larger 
number of married women than of 
single women experienced a high ner- 
vous tension and irritability. 

From the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank, Bryan’* observed that 
the female librarians as a group 
scored highest in the occupation “li- 
brarian,” thus indicating that their 
pattern of interests was most similar 
to that of successful female librarians. 
The females’ Strong scores also 
showed that their interests were simi- 
lar to those of artists, authors, and 
office workers. The results of the 
Strong suggested that the female li- 
brarians did not have interests like 
those of psychologists, buyers, home 
economics teachers, YWCA secre- 
taries, and physical education teach- 
ers. 

According to Bryan, females in ad- 
ministrative positions, as a group, 
scored somewhat higher on the scale 
for “librarian” than did the female 
professional assistants. This is con- 
sistent with Strong’s observations that 


3 Ibid., p. 123. 
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individuals successfully engaged in 
certain occupations are differentiated 
from those in the same occupation 
who are not as successful. 


At the time of the Inquiry study, 
Strong had not established norms for 
male librarians. Of the thirty-four 
occupations for which norms were 
available, Bryan'* observed that the 
interests of the men were most like 
those of musicians. The interests of 
the male professional librarians were 
also similar to those of authors and 
journalists, public administrators, ad- 
vertising men, and printers. The male 
librarians’ interests were unlike those 
of sales managers, accountants, po- 
licemen, purchasing agents, carpen- 
ters, and forest service men. These 
findings on interests of the male li- 
brarians should be considered tenta- 
tive, since the number of males who 
returned usable Strong Blanks was 
very small. 


On the whole Bryan found that 
the men’s interests ranged over a 
broader area than those of the 
women. Male and female librarians 
shared a common interest in liter- 
ary and artistic occupations, but the 
men were found to score relatively 
high on five occupations outside of 
their own field, whereas the women 
as a group did not score particu- 
larly high on any occupation, includ- 
ing “librarian.” 

On the basis of questionnaire data, 
Bryan concluded that librarians 
ri . aS a group predominantly 
identified with the genteel, bookish, 
aesthetic tradition and that their 
preferences and their special knowl- 


4 Tbid., p. 125. 
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edge are in the fields of literature, 
languages, history, arts, and the hu- 
manities generally rather than in the 
scientific-technological and politico- 
economic specialties and concerns of 
or G...< 

Although Douglass’ dissertation 
was not completed until 1957 the 
data were gathered in 1947-48, a 
period of time included within the 
Inquiry study, which was launched in 
1946 and which extended for two and 
one-quarter years. The populations 
of the two studies were somewhat 
different. Douglass studied library 
students enrolled in graduate library 
training, whereas the Inquiry studied 
practicing public librarians. The In- 
quiry sample averaged several years 
older than the Douglass sample, the 
median age of the Inquiry sample be- 
ing about forty-two, whereas the 
median age for males and females in 
the Douglass study was thirty and 
twenty-five, respectively. In the 
Douglass study 39 per cent of the 
men were married while only 10 per 
cent of the women were married. 

On the basis of the test results, 
Douglass'® characterized the model 
librarian as described below. Caution 
is advised in interpreting these find- 
ings, as some of them are based on 
trends only and not on clear-cut 
differences. 


Orderliness. To a significant degree 
the group was characterized by order- 
liness and accompanying traits of 
meticulousness and neatness. These 
traits were somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the women than in the 
men. 


5 Ibid., p. 442. 
6 Douglass, op. cit., pp. 122-125. 
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Conscientiousness. Both males and 
females in the library school group 
were found to be highly conscientious 
—more so than the control or com- 
parison group. 


Sense of responsibility. The male 
librarians were characterized by a 
greater sense of responsibility than 
were the males in the control group. 
There was no significant difference 
between the female groups. 


Conservation and conformity. Li- 
brarian students possessed these 
characteristics to an exceptional de- 
gree. Douglass labeled librarians 
perfectionists who are somewhat 
overly critical and inclined toward 
rigidity in attitudes and modes of 
thinking and behavior. 


Ascendance, motivation, and drive. 
The data revealed the library student 
as weak in the dynamic qualities 
associated with social ascendance and 
leadership. He seemed to lack vigor, 
strong motivation and drive, and 
imaginative thinking. 


Introspection and self-sufficiency. 
The library student was found to 
have a strong trend toward introspec- 
tion, preoccupation with subjective 
feelings, and self-sufficiency. The fe- 
males appeared to be more self-suf- 
ficient than the males. 


Sociability and interest in people. 
The test data revealed that the li- 
brary students were not the “out-go- 
ing” sort. Their interests in people 
were not of an emotional or spon- 
taneous nature but rather tended to 
be idealized and intellectual. Doug- 
lass characterized the library student 
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as aloof and impersonal with respect 
to people. 


Interests and values. The interests 
of the male library student were ob- 
served to be more feminine than mas- 
culine insofar as they were more con- 
cerned with the literary, the aesthetic, 
and the otherwise more “cultural” 
aspects of life. The value system of 
the male library student, as com- 
pared with the average graduate stu- 
dent, was more strongly oriented to- 
ward the theoretical, the aesthetic, 
and the social, and more weakly 
oriented toward the economic, politi- 
cal, and the religious values. 

The value system of the female 
library student, as compared with the 
average graduate student, was found 
to be very strong in the social and 
religious values and weaker in the 
economic and political values. 


Anxiousness and neuroticism. The 
test data on the library students did 
not characterize them as being unduly 
anxious or, by inference, neurotic. 

Keeping in mind the differences 
between the two populations studied 
and the different instruments em- 
ployed in the Inquiry and in the 
Douglass study, we nevertheless 
would like to point out wherein there 
is concurrence. 

Both Bryan and Douglass found 
that librarians as a group were lower 
than their respective control groups 
with respect to leadership qualities 
and self-confidence. Bryan and Doug- 
lass also concurred that librarians’ 
interests were higher than control 
groups in the aesthetic and more 
“cultural” aspects of life and lower in 
the scientific-technological and po- 
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litico-economic aspects. In general, 
both Douglass and Bryan agreed that 
librarians are suited by temperament 
and background for the occupation in 
which they are engaged. 

Douglass’? concluded that the li- 
brary profession exercises a selective 
influence in recruiting its members 
and that the behavior patterns of li- 
brarians have been established before 
entering library school. It seems nec- 
essary, therefore, to discuss in what 
ways the occupation of librarian 
affords or does not afford the oppor- 
tunity for librarians to meet their 
unique and general needs. 

Bryan'* found that more than two 
thirds of the professional librarians in 
the Inquiry sample reported inade- 
quate financial return as the greatest 
disadvantage in choosing librarian- 
ship as a career. Insufficient oppor- 
tunity for advancement was the sec- 
ond most frequently reported reason 
for dissatisfaction with library work. 
A limited income certainly restricts 
the extent to which the physiological 
and safety needs are satisfied and 
also limits the development and sat- 
isfaction of the higher order needs 
of which Maslow speaks. Inadequate 
opportunity for advancement would 
appear to limit the satisfaction of 
the needs for self-esteem, and its 
subsidiaries, the desires for achieve- 
ment and independence, and for sta- 
tus and recognition. Perhaps this sit- 
uation contributes to the librarian’s 
lack of self-confidence and leadership. 
The frustration of the self-esteem 
needs likely accounts for Bryan’s ob- 
servations regarding female librarians 








1 Ibid., p. 121. 
18 Bryan, op. cit., p. 129. 
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who held middle administrative po- 
sitions without much chance for ad- 
vancement to the few top positions 
held by a disproportionate number of 
men. These women expressed greater 
disappointment in their life work than 
any of the other librarians. 

The needs to be a group member 
and to give and receive love can be 
satisfied in part by one’s occupation.’® 
The low sociability or aloof and im- 
personal attitude observed by Doug- 
lass in his sample, coupled with lack 
of confidence and submissiveness in 
social situations observed by both 
Douglass and Bryan, would seem to 
reduce the satisfaction of membership 
needs and of the need to give and re- 
ceive love. 

Bryan’’ found that 64 per cent of 
the Inquiry sample of the unmarried 
professional women and 79 per cent 
of the single subprofessional women 
said that they would like to marry. 
Furthermore, 39 per cent of both 
these groups of women would like 
not only to marry, but also to give 
up their library work and devote 
themselves to homemaking. When one 
considers that approximately 90 per 
cent of librarians are female, that 
only one in four is married, and of 
those not married two thirds to three 
fourths desire marriage, then there 
seems to be good reason to look to 
the possibility of a large pool of 
problem staff members coming from 
those females suffering from frustra- 
tions of the unmarried state. The 
lack of opportunity to wed for large 
numbers of females must indeed be 
negatively reflected in their self con- 


Roe, op. cit., 
°° Bryan, op. cit., p. 37. 


p. 32. 
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cepts, and must frustrate needs for 
belongingness and love and needs for 
esteem. 

Occupation is the major deter- 
minant of socio-economic status in 
our culture,”* and one’s need for 
esteem is at least partially fulfilled 
through his social and economic sta- 
tus. Therefore, one’s occupational 
status is obviously a potential source 
of gratification or frustration of his 
esteem needs. There seems to be little 
doubt that librarianships have not, 
in the past, provided high economic 
status for librarians. The expected re- 
sult would be lowered self-esteem for 
the librarian, since individuals often 
judge their own worth in terms of 
their value as reflected by the larger 
community. The future, however, ap- 
pears to be brighter because of in- 
creased salaries. 

Many librarians’ esteem needs are 
probably frustrated and thwarted as 
a result of poor personnel manage- 
ment and poor personnel classifica- 
tion schemes, which, though perhaps 
somewhat improved today, were 
found by Bryan** to be inadequate 
in the late forties. We must caution 
the reader that some of the inability 
to secure need fulfillment may be a 
result of the types of person enter- 
ing library work and that improving 
such things as salaries, tenure, re- 
tirement, and working conditions, 
may be only a partial solution. 

Because of librarians’ strong aes- 
thetic needs and literary interests, it 
is important to ask whether their jobs 
provide outlets for these motives. 


21. W. L. Warner; Marchia Meeker; and K. Eels, 
Social Class in America (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949). 

22 Bryan, op. cit., p. 440. 
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There is little evidence on this point 
other than informal subjective re- 
ports of librarians. Most library posi- 
tions probably do provide some grati- 
fication of aesthetic interests and de- 
sires, if only because of the physical 
setting of the occupation and the 
fact of its being, in a very literal 
sense, book-related. For the subpro- 
fessional librarian, however, routine 
clerical duties are apt to crowd out 
opportunities for aesthetic fulfillment, 
and for the professional librarian ad- 
ministrative and public contact re- 
sponsibilities are likely to do the 
same. 


The need for self-actualization, i.e., 
the need to express one’s potentialities 
in one’s living, has in recent years 
been recognized by many psycho- 
logical theorists as the major human 
motive, and has been regarded as 
subsuming all other needs. Fulfill- 
ment of the need for self-actualiza- 
tion in one’s work also has recently 
been hypothesized to be the main 
means of attaining vocational ad- 
justment. If a job provides an op- 
portunity for the worker to act as 
the kind of person he believes he is, 
in a way consistent with the role he 
would really like to assume at work, 
then he will tend to feel happy in 
i 

This being the case, more is re- 
quired than that a particular li- 
brarian’s position allow fulfillment of 
the needs and interests that most 
people hold in common and that are 


*3 DD. E. Super, The eee of Careers (New 
York: Harper, 1957) ch. 13. 


A. L. Brophy, “Self, Role, and Satisfaction,’ 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 59, 263-308. 

R. H. Schaffer, “Job Satisfaction as Related 
to Need Satisfaction in Work,’’ Psychol. Monogr., 
1953, 67, No. 14 
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characteristic of the model librarian. 
For maximum vocational adjustment, 
the position must also provide out- 
lets for the unique needs, interests, 
values, and other traits of the indi- 
vidual. Where a job is inappropriate 
because of failure to fulfill unique 
traits, the situation may be extreme- 
ly difficult to correct, both because 
the traits that are being frustrated 
may not be recognized, and because 
it may be virtually impossible to 
adapt the position to the peculiar 
needs of the staff member. 


UNDERSTANDING THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED STAFF MEMBER 


Unique traits of the individual 
worker may be well-integrated in the 
personality of the person, and serve 
healthy adaptive functions for him. 
Unique traits may, on the other hand, 
suggest the presence of emotional dis- 
turbance that may interfere with vo- 
cational adjustment. It is impossible 
in a short space to treat even super- 
ficially all the varieties of behavior 
that are characteristic of the con- 
flicted or emotionally disturbed per- 
sonality. The reader is referred to 
texts in mental hygiene and abnor- 
mal psychology included in the bibli- 
ography for extended discussion of 
the development and dynamics of 
psychological maladjustment. 

A major feature of emotional dis- 
turbance is the occurrence of feelings 
and behavior that are not appropriate 
to the external circumstances of the 
person. Thus, an employee, when 
given a helpful suggestion by a skilled 
supervisor, may respond with irrita- 
bility or outright hostility. It is this 
inappropriate, inefficient, strained 
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quality that makes behavior often 
seem inexplicable and frustrating, 
and, in some cases, bizarre. Yet, we 
can always be sure that no matter 
how strange behavior appears to the 
outsider, to the person himself it is 
always appropriate to his perception 
of his situation and it always imple- 
ments his understanding at the mo- 
ment of the best way to act. In the 
example above, the worker may per- 
ceive himself as competent, but may 
be implicitly threatened by inade- 
quacy feelings, so that outside as- 
sistance is regarded as something that 
must be combated. It is difficult to 
change such behavior because it is 
based on perceptions that have been 
learned over many years and that 
are now regarded as reality by the 
perceiver. It is helpful, however, in 
trying to understand behavior, to 
attempt to see how the individual 
looks at himself and the world, how, 
in effect, he perceives things. Then, 
his behavior will usually make more 
sense to the outsider. In trying to 
understand inappropriate behavior, 
you should, then, endeavor to under- 
stand the person’s perceptions, and 
what purpose his actions have in 
their light. At times, behavior may be 
more an expression of anxiety than 
an attempt to accomplish some goal, 
but it is always consistent with the 
person’s perceptions. 

Four signs may be used as an aid 
in evaluating disturbed behavior. One 
or more of these symptoms may sug- 
gest that a staff member will require 
special attention if he is to work 
effectively: (1) subjective feelings of 
being ill-at-ease, anxiety, depressed 
mood; (2) poor social relationships; 
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(3) inefficient use of abilities and 
other capacities; and (4) inadequate 
evaluation of reality, distorted per- 
ception of self and others. (In ex- 
treme cases, the disturbed reality re- 
lationship may be one of loss of con- 
tact with the real world that most 
people are responsive to, and a cor- 
responding withdrawal into a self- 
created world of fantasy.) 


It should be stressed that there is 
not a clear line between emotional 
normality and abnormality, and that 
it would be unwise to draw conclu- 
sions about the presence of person- 
ality disturbance from the above 
signs alone. In appraising personality, 
modern psychologists and psychia- 
trists no longer focus on specific 
symptoms, such as compulsive hand- 
washing and hysterical paralysis, but 
instead study pervasive personality 
manifestations, such as emotional 
rigidity, shallowness, and variability. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING 
THE PROBLEM STAFF MEMBER 


The first step in a program of man- 
agement of problem employees is 
actually a preventive measure that 
should be used as early as possible. 
This step, which requires continuing 
attention from the administration of 
the library, is to provide a working 
environment that comes as close as 
possible to meeting the basic human 
needs discussed earlier. The social 
structure of the organization should 
be planned in such a way that the 
members of the staff are able to re- 
late their contributions to the over- 
all activity, and so that they are ac- 
corded respect within the larger so- 
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cial unit of the library.** The need for 
improvement in library organization 
is shown by Bryan’s finding that 
about half of professional assistants 
believed that they were given too 
little opportunity for participation in 
policy determination.*® 

Both the over-all situation and spe- 
cific components of the situation, 
such as the quality of supervision, 
should be reviewed to see whether 
they allow gratification of desires for 
self-expression, independence, inter- 
esting experience, and being of serv- 
ice to others.*® And an even more 
basic requirement, as Maslow’s theory 
suggests, is the provision of adequate 
salaries, pension systems, and im- 
proved schedules of working hours. 
Many advances need to be made in 
this area because of the widespread 
failure to develop modern personnel 
programis in libraries. 

Kahn and Katz*’ report research 
which shows that effective leaders in 
a variety of work situations can be 
distinguished from less_ successful 
leaders. The effective leaders tended 
to assume the expected supervisory 
functions more frequently than did 
the less effective leaders, and yet 
more often delegated authority and 
developed group cohesiveness, and 
were generally more employee-cen- 
tered and less production-oriented in 
their approach to their supervisees. 
Their behavior contributed toward 
the establishment of a supportive 


24E. Mayo, The Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization (Boston: Harvard University 
— School of Business Administration, 

45). 

23 Bryan, op. cit., p. 276. 

28 Centers, op. cit. 

77R. L. Kahn and D. Katz, “Leadership Prac- 
tices in Relation to Productivity and Morale,”’ In 
D. Cartwright and A. Zander (Eds.), Group Dy- 
—_ (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1953), 
ch. 41. 
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personal relationship between them- 
selves and the members of their work 
group. 

The second step in dealing with a 
problem staff member is to make cer- 
tain that the problem is not one of 
improper placement. The staff mem- 
ber should possess the necessary 
ability and training for his position, 
and the position should furthermore 
be one that allows him to “be” the 
kind of person he would like to be 
in his work. If the problem behavior 
appears to be a result of deficiencies 
in this area or of inconsistencies be- 
tween what the position requires and 
what the person desires, then the 
needed training should be obtained, 
or transfer to a more appropriate 
position should be considered. Pro- 
fessional vocational counseling may 
be desirable in cases where change 
in career appears indicated. Im- 
provements may be needed in selec- 
tion procedures and training and in 
position classification and promotion 
policies. 

In-service training mtay be desir- 
able both as a means of education 
in technical developments in library 
science, and as a way of improving 
communication between staff and ad- 
ministrators. Organized group dis- 
cussion and counseling may be of 
value in improving staff relationships 
and ability to handle mutual prob- 
lems. One research study, for ex- 
ample, found that teachers showed 
trends toward increased general ad- 
justment as a result of counseling 
in a group setting.** 


*3G. Gazda and M. Ohlsen, “The Effects of 
Short-Term Group Counseling on Prospective 
 _crcaaaadl Personnel Guid. J., 1961, 39, 634- 
638. 
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If the problem behavior persists 
even after the above steps have been 
taken, then it is likely that the be- 
havior is not an adaptive response 
to a problem situation but rather an 
idiosyncratic expression of the staff 
member’s personality. The situation 
is in this case allowing potential need 
gratification, the person’s character- 
istics and the demands of his position 
are reasonably well matched, and we 
are left with the question as to how 
we can help the individual to recog- 
nize the opportunities to fulfill his 
needs and to live out his desired role 
in his position. Often in such cases, 
while the staff member recognizes no 
realistic problems of discrepancy be- 
tween the kind of role he would like 
to play in his work and the role his 
position allows, he still feels inade- 
quate or unhappy with himself. He 
might, therefore, be dissatisfied in 
almost any occupation. His problem 
is one of inner strain and conflicted 
attitudes toward himself. 

There are various approaches pos- 
sible in helping the problem employee 
whose inadequacies arise largely from 
the nature of his own personality. It 
is almost always desirable from a 
humane point of view and as a men- 
tal health effort to assist problem 
employees to continue in productive 
roles as workers, and it is also fre- 
quently the practical thing to do in 
the light of the experience and ability 
that these employees may offer. 
Sometimes the problem employee can 
be helped while on the job through 
special efforts of supervisors to under- 
stand him and to accept his work, or 
to make minor modifications in his 
job. 
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A basic principle to remember in 
helping the problem employee on 
the job is that change in the direc- 
tion of becoming a more adequate 
employee, or a more adequate person 
in general, is most likely to occur 
under conditions of freedom from 
threat. This fact is not believed by 
many supervisors, teachers, and par- 
ents, but it does represent the best 
opinion of modern psychology. 

Unfortunately, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to establish an atmosphere of 
freedom from threat with a problem 
employee. He may expect to be ter- 
minated or at least criticized for his 
shortcomings, and his supervisor may 
indeed feel provoked to treat him in 
this way. But, if the problem em- 
ployee is to be freed to change, to re- 
lax his ineffective defenses to the 
point where he can see better ways 
of acting, he will have to be placed 
under conditions of reduced strain, 
threat, and anxiety. This is true even 
though the problem employee’s be- 
havior appears superficially to result 
from irresponsible lack of concern. 

It is very difficult to determine 
what specific modifications should be 
made in a given job situation to ac- 
commodate it to a particular em- 
ployee. The best recommendation 
that can be made without intensive 
study of the individual staff mem- 
ber is to provide the sort of environ- 
ment discussed above that allows ful- 
fillment of the needs that are im- 
portant for virtually all people, and 
to reinforce this situation by estab- 
lishing an atmosphere of acceptance 
and respect for the employee, to- 
gether with the “quiet expectation” 
that the employee will do well. (Peo- 
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ple tend to behave in accordance 
with your expectations—a phenom- 
enon that the the sociologists have 
termed “the self-fulfilling prophecy.”’) 

Some industrial firms have in 
recent years established counseling 
services within their organizations, 
modeled after the famous program of 
the Western Electric Hawthorne 
plant.*® Such services, existing as they 
do within the firm, can conveniently 
be used earlier and with less serious 
problems than can counseling facili- 
ties outside the organization. Only 
fairly large firms find it feasible to 
establish such programs, however. 
Smaller organizations ordinarily have 
to rely on more informal counseling 
by supervisors who lack training in 
counseling and psychotherapy, and 
on the services of outside agencies 
such as community mental hygiene 
clinics. 

Where problem cases do not im- 
prove under the above conditions, or 
where the behavior problems seem 
so severe that immediate psychiatric 
help appears desirable, a supervisor 
may wish to refer a staff member for 
diagnostic evaluation and treatment. 
Such diagnostic and advisory services 
have been used occasionally by some 
businesses for many years,*° and there 
is some evidence that even brief treat- 
ment of rather seriously disturbed 
employees can result in improved 
work adjustment.*' Careful selection 
of consultants is required in order to 
obtain both competent personality 


2 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Man- 
agement and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939). 

ag gy op. cit. 

314. L. Brophy and Paula O. Horowitz, “Im- 
proving Poor Work Adjustment kn ag Psycho- 
diagnostic Evaluation,’’ Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1961, 
45, 46-52. 
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appraisal and knowledgeable consid- 
eration of the demands of the work 
situation. A community mental health 
clinic that will apply the knowledge 
of its staff of psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers to problems 
of personal and vocational adjust- 
ment may be the best source of help. 
Assistance may also be obtained from 
psychologists in the new specialty 
of counseling psychology, which uses 
the insights of both vocational coun- 
seling and clinical psychology. Some 
private practitioners in clinical psy- 
chology and in psychiatry also possess 
the necessary skills and experience to 
be of assistance with problems of vo- 
cational maladjustment. If the prob- 
lem is more a result of a problem 
situation or of ineffective selection, 
placement, and training, personnel 
psychologists, occupational sociolo- 
gists, or management consultants may 
have important contributions to make. 
If the problem is one of severe per- 
sonality disorder, psychiatric help 
will be needed for the individual, even 
though by itself this may do nothing 
to correct a job situation that may 
have aggravated the person’s emo- 
tional problem. 


SUMMARY 


Problem employees occur with rel- 
ative frequency in most work situa- 
tions. A variety of steps may be taken 
to asist them to become more effec- 
tive workers and also to prevent the 
emergence of work problems in other 
staff members. 


1. The work situation should be 
planned so as to allow fulfillment 
of basic human needs such as 
depicted by Maslow and Centers. 
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Effort should be taken to insure 
proper occupational placement 
in the light of the individual’s 
abilities, interests, personality, 
values, and role aspirations. 
Orientation and training appro- 
priate to the individual staff 
member’s position should be in- 
stituted. 

Supervisors should endeavor to 
establish an atmosphere of genu- 
ine acceptance and respect for 
the members of the staff, but 
also to explain the duties and re- 
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sponsibilities of each position as 
clearly as possible to the person 
who holds the position. 


Insofar as is consistent with the 
requirements of the institution, 
the staff member should be al- 
lowed to modify his job so as to 
be more in line with his traits. 


Problem employees whose per- 
formance does not improve under 
the above conditions may be re- 
ferred to an outside agency for 
counseling or for other help with 
their adjustment. 
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NY CONSIDERATION of “the pro- 

fessional person” implies a look 
at a fairly broad and unified segment 
of human society and its activities. 
The various callings involved exist 
generally under conditions common 
to all, even though each meets some 
which are peculiar to itself. The issues 
of recruiting, preparation, controls 
and association, for example, run par- 
allel in the several fields, and the pat- 
terns for dealing with them repeat 
from group to group. A shortage of 
prospective teachers is apt to be 
matched by a paucity of dental or 
ministerial candidates; and when so- 
cial workers set out to organize they 
are likely to take guidance from the 
constitutions of comparable bodies. 
In developing its position and estab- 
lishing its course therefore a given 
profession does well to recognize that 
it is not unique, and that it may only 
‘magnify its problems by imagining 
that it is. Zeal for particular ends 
and concern with special means, 
whether in librarians or others, need 
not be allowed to obscure this. 


As for what constitutes profession- 
alism, there appears in the welter of 
discussion on the subject much that 
concerns mainly the trappings, viz. 
formal educational records, official 
credentials, status, codes of conduct, 
organizations, privileges, prestige. All 
these are relevant in one way or an- 
other, but they do not get to the heart 
of things. The truly professional man 
or woman is the one whose mind has 
been made rich through familiarity 
with the world of the past and pres- 
ent; whose equipment embraces basic 
and substantial knowledge of his spe- 
cial field, including its development 
and contributions; whose judgment 
and powers of decision enable him to 
make wise choices in applying his 
mastery; and whose governing motive 
is firm and unsentimental devotion to 
the betterment of human living. These 
are the essence, whether for medicine, 
engineering, accountancy, pharmacy, 
librarianship, or what not. If they 
exclude any calling, it seems time to 
let the chips fall. Any less sharp defi- 
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nition can only cause confusion and 
retard progress. 

These criteria of course do not lend 
themselves to quantitative or other 
objective measurement, but for prac- 
tical purposes they are amply precise. 
The clients of professional men, and 
their friends upon hearsay, put such 
tests into effect readily and indeed 
instinctively. Allowing for the concern 
practitioners properly feel for their 
livelihood and for the advancement 
they may legitimately seek, it does 
not take an observer long to discern 
the lawyer whose dominating interest 
is in a harvest of fees or in the politi- 
cal advantages he may court. The 
same is true regarding an architect 
who thinks over-much of cultivating 
a clientele and achieving acclaim, but 
little about his art and about the par- 
amount needs of those engaging his 
services; and again respecting the 
specialist in any one of various fields 
who has acquired expert skill in what 
to him has become chiefly a trade, 
and whose awareness of his world 
environment does not reach beyond 
the driving range of a high-powered 
car. The fact that the lines marking 
off such men may not always be con- 
spicuous does ngt mean that they are 
any the less cogently drawn. 

So what, as far as librarianship and 
the preparation for it are concerned? 
The preceding paragraphs are be- 
lieved to hold some answers to the 
questions making up the sub-title of 
this paper. But perhaps more can be 
said, particularly on points the edi- 
tor of Illinois Libraries has raised 
touching library schools. What is ven- 
tured below is subject to justification 
with the views and experience brought 
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out elsewhere in the present number 
of the journal. 

It goes without saying that profes- 
sional schools are called upon to aim 
their plans and instruction at what 
their graduates should be ready to 
do. But what does this mean? In the 
case of library schools, is it that the 
fresh alumnus must be equipped pri- 
marily to fit as an adept functioning 
cog in a particular library? Or is it 
that he be endowed and conditioned 
to aid in such re-fashioning of librar- 
ies as will enable them to approach 
their full potentialities? Again, if it 
be the latter, should the stress be 
upon what is needed and feasible un- 
der today’s circumstances, or upon 
the still unshaped requirements of a 
generation hence? Here of all places 
a sound definition of professionalism 
is fundamental, and in pursuance of 
it, specific suggestions respecting the 
preparation of librarians appear rele- 
vant. 

Assuming that the faculties of li- 
brary schools wish to persevere in 
improving the professional caliber of 
their output, it would seem reasonable 
that such steps as the following be 
tried. The schools might set as pre- 
requisites for admission a solid and 
rounded undergraduate discipline, so 
that applicants generally would come 
with something answering arguably 
well to a liberal education. They 
might rigorize their selection of can- 
didates so as to accept fewer in whom 
good judgment, power of decision and 
professional ideals are not assured. 
They might offer basic programs 
compact with the knowledge and con- 
cepts indispensable to all who under- 
take the most responsible forms of 
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library work, sanctioning departures 
from them only where prior study 
and/or ultimate objectives might war- 
rant limited fringe electives, and leav- 
ing mainly to a system of internships 
the presentation of methods, facilities, 
administration, and the conditions 
and demands in particular types of 
libraries. Such programs, it may be 
said, need not prejudice any later 
supplementary study, whether of 
knowledge, concepts, or the subjects 
introduced in practice, which might 
be pertinent for advanced individuals 
and which merited academic treat- 
ment. 

There are obstacles to all this, it 
is well realized. However, professional 
standards necessarily are exigent; and 
long-slighted needs have come to war- 
rant, if not to enjoin, that they be 
high. They point to an instructional 
plan of the general nature proposed 
as essential. They make the suggested 
undergraduate study appear equally 
so — especially lest librarianship lag 
behind other callings in assuring 
broad background for its workers; 
and collaboration on the part of col- 
leges in facilitating it should not be 
forever insuperable. Finally, the value 
of superior personal traits is beyond 
debate. 

But would such a scheme deter re- 
cruiting unduly? It might seem so; 
yet any effects of that sort might 
turn out to be minor, inasmuch as 
stringent requirements tend to attract 
prospects who seek a challenge and 
whose interest could not be caught 
without it. For that matter, the im- 
portance of large numbers may lessen 
as mechanization and automation in 
libraries spread, since given volumes 
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of service should come to be render- 
able with fewer professional librari- 
ans. 

If hesitancy about new revisions 
arises on less definite grounds, it may 
well be traceable to dread of inno- 
vation. At this point librarians and 
library schools, like others, may re- 
member profitably that experimen- 
tation and efforts at progress are of 
the order of nature, and that what 
looks utopian often turns out to be 
eminently practicable. 

Changes of the sort contemplated 
might go far incidentally to resolve 
certain collateral matters which the 
editor of Illinois Libraries has men- 
tioned. One of these relates to bar- 
riers believed to exist between pro- 
fessional and non-professional mem- 
bers of library staffs. It would seem 
expectable that with clearer defining 
and appreciation of what profession- 
alism is, and with libraries increas- 
ingly organized and operated accord- 
ingly, all concerned would see the 
logic of things. They would realize, 
it may be hoped, that differing levels 
of activity exist for sound reason and 
make varying demands, and that 
qualifying for any one of them is an 
affair of preparation and capacity. 
Another question is as to “stereo- 
types” which may result from library 
training, and which presumably make 
“St difficult for specialists to communi- 
cate with each other or with the pub- 
lic.” If such impediments exist as be- 
tween librarians they should be mini- 
mized by a common and coherent 
professional introduction, leading as 
it presumably would to a single lan- 
gauge and a more recognizable esprit 
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de corps among practitioners. Readier 
intercourse with clients might spring 
naturally from the wide possession 
of a liberal education and ample 
personal resources. 

Probably few who are informed on 
the matter would question that li- 
braries today call for abundant use 
of the professional person. General 
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conditions and specific gaps in serv- 
ice underline the need. In order that 
library schools may produce him in 
adequate quality and numbers it 
seems time for them to move closer to 
an incontestably professional plateau. 
If they can not do this, their gradu- 
ates can hardly continue to claim 
professional position. 
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MONG THE MANY definitions of 
administration, one frequently 
cited is, “The art of getting things 
done through people.” The problems 
of library administration are mostly 
human problems. Many successful 
library administrators believe that in 
order to get work done through peo- 
ple, the first executive function should 
be to develop and maintain a sys- 
tem of communication. Lasswell' de- 
scribes the art of communication very 
concisely as: 
Who 
Says What 
In Which Channel 


To Whom 
With What Effect? 


For the purposes of communica- 
tion in library administration, Lass- 
well’s definition can be expanded as 
follows: 

Who 

Says What 

Through Which Medium 
In Which Channel 

To Whom 

When 

How 

With What Effect? 


1Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and 
Function of Communication in Society,” Com- 
munication, ed. Wilbur Schramm (Urbana, IIli- 
nois: University of Illinois, 1960), p. 117. 


Communication has always been a 
problem in libraries and other human 
organizations. There are both bridges 
and barriers to communication. Our 
concern is with barriers. 

Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, wrote a book in the 
early nineteenth century without any 
punctuation marks. At the end of 
the book he had a page of periods, 
commas, etc., and advised the reader 
to salt and pepper them throughout 
the book to individual taste. I am 
going to do a similar thing with “bar- 
riers” in the sense that they will not 
be organized, and the reader is ad- 
vised to cast them into any order 
which he sees fit. 

One of the first barriers I wish to 
identify is the administrator’s own 
failure to recognize the need for com- 
munication. As you evaluate the head 
of your library on this point you 
might ask, “Does he or doesn’t he?” 
If the establishment of a communi- 
cation system is the first executive 
function, would it not follow that the 
first employee function is to deter- 
mine what official system of com- 
munication has been developed and 
is being maintained relative to the 
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employee himself? How do you as an 
employee answer this question? Your 
failure to know the official system 
might be identified as a second bar- 
rier. 

Our modification of Lasswell’s de- 
scription of communication (above) 
might be considered from two points 
of view, namely, communication 
within (1) the formal organization 
and (2) within or among the informal 
organizations. All libraries have some 
kind of formal structure. The formal 
structure as shown in an organization 
chart provides for vertically down- 
ward communication and hopes for 
vertically upward communication 
which it rarely gets. It may or may 
not encourage horizontal communica- 
tion. Communications move in other 
directions as well as those just men- 
tioned and these will be discussed 
below. 

In addition to formal structure, all 
organizations have some type of in- 
formal structure. Informal structure 
is not shown on organization charts, 
although charts can be constructed 
to show these vital human relation- 
ships. Whereas formal organization 
includes the entire organization, in- 
formal organization includes smaller 
groups of employees who may sup- 
port or subvert the stated purposes 
of the organization (or sub-organiza- 
tion). The informal group is involved 
with vertical, horizontal, and, partic- 
ularly, with diagonal communication. 
We all know, or should know, that 
frequently employees go around offi- 
cial channels because according to 
the employee’s interpretation, there 
is a better way of getting things done 
—better for the individual, better for 
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the group, better for the entire or- 
ganization, or better for all three. 

Librarians are familiar with the 
concept of formal organization, but 
may be less familiar with the work- 
ing of informal organization which, 
when looked for, can be found in 
every library. There is an extensive 
literature in sociology, social psy- 
chology, and business administra- 
tion on informal organization. For 
the librarian seeking an introduc- 
tion to the literature of informal or- 
ganization, Dubin’? and Saltonstall® 
will serve well. 

Informal groups may be barriers 
or bridges to communication. Both 
the library employer and library 
employee should know of their exist- 
ence and function. Failure to recog- 
nize both formal and informal struc- 
ture within the library organization 
might represent another potential 
barrier to communication. 

In 1952, Carl R. Rogers‘ hypothe- 
sized that the major barrier to com- 
munication was the tendency for peo- 
ple in interpersonal communications 
situations to evaluate and judge 
statements of others. Rogers believes 
that when we listen with understand- 
ing we can avoid this barrier. Do you 
listen with understanding? 

One way to listen with understand- 
ing is to try the technique of revers- 
ing roles. If you are the boss com- 
municating with your employees, as 
a superior you might assume the 


* Robert Dubin, Human Relations in Adminis- 
tration (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951.), 
p. 47-78. 

. Robert Saltonstall, Human Relations in Ad- 
ministration (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960.), 
Pp. 323-348; 360-369. 

*Carl R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger, 
“Barriers and Gateways to Communication,” Har- 
vard Business Review, XXX, No. 4 (July-August, 
1952), p. 47. 
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role of a subordinate. As a subordin- 
ate receiving a communication verti- 
cally from above, try assuming the 
role of the superior who sent the 
message. 


Roethlisberger, writing with 
Rogers, raised the question as to 
“. . . how communication is possible 
when two people do not see and as- 
sume the same things and share the 
same values?”® We might carry this 
question further and consider how 
any human communication is pos- 
sible when we ourselves are so com- 
plex. Consider the following, if you 
have not done so before. Assume that 
you the reader “know” me the writer 
of this article. Also assume that I 
the writer “know” you the reader. In 
an interpersonal situation with the 
two of us together, it would appear 
that only two persons are involved, 
namely, you and me. The fallacy of 
this belief becomes evident when we 
consider the three possible states of 
you. (1) You as you really are (and 
let us symbolize this as Y*); (2) 
You as you think you are—Y’; and 
(3) You as I think you are—Y’*. 
Similarly, let us assume three states 
of me: (1) Me as I really am—M1!’; 
(2) Me as I think I am—M?’; and 
(3) Me as as you think I am—M*. 

When you and I try to communi- 
cate, which you and which me are 
involved? A simple block diagram 
is drawn below. 


Yy* M* 
Y? M? 
Yy3 M?: 


Try to form connecting vertical, 
horizonal, and diagonal links be- 


5 Ibid. p. 50. 
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tween you and me. The combinations 
are many and the implications fas- 
cinating when one wonders what and 
why barriers exist in interpersonal 
communication. When we send out 
communications we do so through 
a series of filters—internal and ex- 
ternal filters. Through which you are 
you sending? Through which me am 
I receiving? Internal filters might 
operate for you and me on the basis 
of sex, age, religion, race, nationality, 
marital status, personal or profession- 
al experience, rank, social status, in- 
come, etc. 

External filters of our communica- 
tions might be the formal organiza- 
tion through which our communica- 
tions flow, the channels we choose 
for our communication. For example, 
as a library director, you want to 
communicate with Department Head 
“A.” You may do this directly 
through several media—face to face 
talk, telephone, hand written note, 
typewritten note, formal letter, etc. 
You may choose to communicate in- 
directly, e.g., have your secretary de- 
liver the message in one of the sev- 
eral media above, or have an asso- 
ciate director do this for you, in 
which case he too has several choices 
of channels and media. Selecting the 
wrong channel and/or the wrong 
medium may result in a barrier in a 
given instance. 

Additional barriers can be identi- 
fied in the random list below. 

1. A communication system ade- 
quate last year may be out- 
dated today. Failure to over- 
haul communications systems 
regularly may result in bar- 
riers. 
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2. Disregard for needs of those 14. Pressure of work delaying or 
with whom you communicate. precluding communication. 


3. Status relationships — barriers An array of barriers could be ex- 
involving superiors, equals, sub- panded to an utterly fantastic length 
ordinates or any combinations and would become so discouraging 


thereof. to the reader that he might throw up 
4. Lack of feedback. his hands in despair. Recognition of 
Misunderstood words or pur- the following generalization might 
poses. afford some consolation. There are 
6. Bad timing. two types of barriers to communica- 


tion: (a) human and (b) technical. 
7. Uncertainty as to what should ‘hese barriers are not independent. 

or should not be told. However, the human barriers are 
8. Social or spacial distance. dominant. The formula seeker for 
9. Language differences. the removal of barriers might find 
his answer by seeking to improve his 


10. Cultural di ity. 
; “ Pinas own “self and other person aware- 
11. Emotional barriers. ” 


ness. 
12. Ambiguity of language. Additional readings not cited in 


13. Lack of relevant experience on footnotes in this article are listed, by 
part of sender or receiver. the author, below. 
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S IN MANY topics of manage- 

ment concern, policy formula- 
tion is one in which there is a de- 
gree of semantic confusion. Often the 
term is used to connote both the de- 
velopment of organizational objec- 
tives as well as their implementation 
through the formulation of general 
rules of action. Strictly speaking, an 
objective is a goal or an end. A policy 
is a rule governing action. Objectives 
are long or short run targets; policies 
are the guides deemed to assist the 
organization in reaching such targets. 
Policies determine how resources are 
to be allocated so as to achieve ul- 
timate organizational aims. As a 
consequence, it is clear that it is 
fruitless to talk about policy formu- 
lation in a vacuum, for policies are 
shaped only out of the need for im- 
plements designed for a larger pur- 
pose. 

The distinction between objectives 
and policies becomes more pro- 
nounced when an institution seeks, 
either consciously or subconsciously, 
to achieve several objectives simul- 
taneously. Libraries are a classic il- 
lustration of the multipurpose organ- 
ization. Their services and clienteles 
are frequently quite varied and so 
are the goals which the institutions 


are seeking. When many objectives 
are pursued simultaneously there 
must be a plan of action—policy or 
policies—designed to lead as nearly 
as possible to such goals. 

The selection of these goals, the 
assignment of relative importance, 
priorities, and values which are then 
translated into resource allocation 
terms for each of the goals, is an 
area of analysis which has long been 
neglected, indeed avoided, in librari- 
anship. I have discussed elsewhere 
the problem of finding a means of 
choosing from among a number of 
conflicting objectives’ and it is not a 
topic which I shall pursue here. But 
because I am convinced that a proc- 
ess approach (administration as a 
universal organizational activity) 
rather than a program approach (dif- 
ferentiation by type of institution 
or library such as public library ad- 
ministration, college library admin- 
istration, special library administra- 
tion, etc.) is a far more meaningful 
way of reviewing and understanding 
administrative phenomena, I shall 
be concerned here with the central 





1See the author’s Toward a Method for the 
Formulation of Objectives in Public Libraries: 
An Empirical Analysis (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1960) and ‘“‘Re- 
search Frontiers,” Library Journal, Vol. 86, no. 
13, July 1961, pp. 2409-2416. 
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issues of library administration rather 
than those of one or another type of 
library.’ 

Obviously there is a very wide 
range of objectives possible in any 
library and it would not be feasible 
to discuss them all. The discussion 
here shall be confined to only two 
topics. These relate perhaps most di- 
rectly to the human relations theme 
of this journal issue; but in addition, 
they rank importantly among those 
goals upon which any library de- 
pends in achieving its ultimate pur- 
poses. These are the general strat- 
egy of library management and the 
social philosophy of the library. 

A library’s managerial rationale is 
reflected in a number of ways.* Key 
factors are the following: (1) deci- 
sion-making authority; (2) organi- 
zational planning methods; (3) char- 
acteristics of supervisory personnel; 
and (4) administrative controls and 
supervision. 


DECISION MAKING AUTHORITY 


Statutory responsibility for a li- 
brary is frequently vested in a board 
or other administrative control body. 
Actual control, however, is often ex- 
ercised by a library director. Admin- 
istrative reins tend to be held most 
tightly in smaller libraries where the 
librarian personally knows clientele 
tastes and needs, where it is feasible 
for him to select and review subor- 
dinate performances and to carry on 


7See “Development of Administration in Li- 
brary Service: Current Status and Future Pros- 
pects,” College and Research Libraries, Vol. 19, 
July 1958, pp. 288-289. 

3 This section of the paper has been influenced 
Principally by portions of the following work: 
William H. Newman and James P. Logan, Busi- 
ness Policies and Management, 4th ed. (South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1959). 
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liaison activities with external groups. 
Under these circumstances, few if 
any major decisions are made with- 
out his personal involvement. Even 
in some medium sized and larger li- 
braries this type of control is often 
found. 

With the growth of a library or- 
ganization such centralized decision 
making authority may or may not 
be perpetuated. As a library’s size 
swells, the staff begins to incorporate 
lower level managerial personnel— 
department heads, unit chiefs, etc. 
If the library continues to operate 
under a centralized administrative 
scheme, such supervisory personnel 
will operate within closely prescribed 
limits since basic organizational and 
operating plans and all major deci- 
sions relating to them are made at 
a central point. This method of cen- 
tralized management tends to secure 
uniformity of action. While it takes 
advantage of the skills and knowl- 
edge of the chief executive, it tends 
to make lower level managerial li- 
brary personnel doers, rather than 
thinkers. Under such a scheme there 
is obviously reduced involvement by 
supervisory personnel in the decision 
processes of the library. 

Decentralized administration af- 
fords lower level administrators con- 
siderably more leeway in the direc- 
tion of their units. Each supervisor 
is expected to calculate for himself 
the program and technique best 
suited to his particular situation. In 
a public library where decentralized 
management is practiced, the branch 
librarian will have considerable lati- 
tude in selecting the methods of oper- 
ation and frequently the goals for his 
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particular unit. Such branches are 
supported by a variety of service di- 
visions at the central library which 
may be called upon for advice and 
assistance, but it is the branch li- 
brarian who decides whether this ad- 
vice fits in with his local needs, and 
how or whether it will be used. The 
same considerations may prevail in 
a university library’s relations with 
professional and departmental li- 
braries. 


The question of a library’s admin- 
istrative strategy—that is its choice 
of centralized or decentralized man- 
agerial controls—affects in a very 
fundamental way the manner in 
which a library will be operated. It 
will influence the type and nature of 
necessary planning, the criteria used 
in selection of personnel, the formal 
and informal structure of the organ- 
ization, and ultimately, the develop- 
ment of employee morale. It is clear 
that this is a major aspect of a li- 
brary’s character to anyone working 
within it. Modern administrative 
theory can be advanced to support 
either a centralized or decentralized 
organizational apparatus. Both means 
are currently employed in business, 
industry, and government. The danger 
in libraries is that some institutions 
may have drifted into administrative 
patterns without conscious weighing 
of alternatives. Such choice should 
logically be based upon careful an- 
alysis and then rigorously adhered 
to throughout the organization. The 
costs of institutional inconsistency 
are not susceptible of exact measure- 
ment, but they are likely to be con- 
siderable and all of them will be in 
human terms. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
PLANNING METHODS 


Many libraries seek to solve prob- 
lems as they are faced with them. 
Library administrators employing 
this strategy rely principally upon 
experience and intuition to resolve 
problems. Such an approach has the 
advantage of being simple and flex- 
ible. It fails to take into account an- 
ticipated developments however, and 
as a consequence often results in op- 
portunistic, even haphazard problem 
solution. Obviously, this is in conflict 
with the tenets of contemporary ad- 
ministrative practice. In a well-ad- 
ministered organization, operations 
are forecast as far ahead as practic- 
able so that there is sufficient time 
for analysis to determine the best 
way of handling anticipated prob- 
lems. On the basis of such advance 
study, plans may be drawn detailing 
exactly what is to be done, how it 
is to be done, and a proposed sched- 
ule may even be drawn. Actual per- 
formance then consists of carrying 
out the prearranged plans. For each 
library there is the question of how 
far ahead and how much detail to 
attempt to plan. There is also the 
question of how far down the man- 
agerial hierarchy to go. One central 
issue of human relations concern is 
the degree of involvement of lower 
level supervisory personnel in the 
planning process. Effective adminis- 
tration, at a minimum, presupposes 
the inclusion of department heads 
and other line administative person- 
nel in the fact gathering and prelim- 
inary discussion phases of planning 
activity. Whether or not a library’s 
administration acts upon recommen- 
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dations of subordinate supervisors, 
it is obviously crucial that the com- 
munication process not be _ inter- 
rupted right through to the final 
planning and implementation. One of 
the sore spots of morale among lower 
echelon administrators in many large 
organizations is the feeling of being 
left out. One remedy is continued 
communication through the entire 
process. 

In some library situations it is 
far easier to predict future problems 
than in others. For example, a col- 
lege or university library can gen- 
erally predict future student body 
needs and faculty library demands 
based upon a correlation with ad- 
missions office projections. But a 
special library is seldom alerted long 
in advance to major new research 
information requirements. Nor is a 
public library normally primed for 
a run on materials because of a new 
puzzle contest. The consequence of 
unpreparedness is the need to de- 
velop responses on an emergency 
basis. To forestall such eventualities 
calls for improved communication 
patterns. In some cases this may re- 
quire closer relations and shared 
understanding with other operating 
departments (the special library 
case). Under other circumstances 
(the public library) preparation is 
frequently facilitated by keeping 
abreast of local political, social, and 
economic developments so as to an- 
ticipate requirements. 

There is no simple or obvious 
answer to how much advance plan- 
ning should be done in response to 
any problem situation. It will of 
course depend upon the nature of the 
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activity. But the planning process is 
also influenced to a considerable de- 
gree by the managerial philosophy of 
the library. A library with a long 
range administrative point of view 
evolves as one with a focus on plan- 
ning. The more there is involvement 
of key personnel in the process, the 
greater the likelihood that decisions 
through many parts of the library 
will result from careful analysis 
rather than eleventh hour haphaz- 
ard judgments. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Over a period of time, a library, 
just as any other organization, can 
develop a class of supervisory per- 
sonnel who share distinctive per- 
sonal characteristics. If an image of 
the institution as a conservative, 
stable organization is sought, this can 
be reflected to its clientele through 
the careful choice of administrators 
who personify such characteristics. 
Many banks illustrate this in their 
selection of managerial personnel 
and in their conscious striving for 
this type of environment. If on the 
other hand a library views its role 
to be an energetic and aggressive one, 
it must seek to attract administrative 
personnel who exude drive and en- 
thusiasm. Such conscious selection 
may be particularly important in li- 
braries which suffer most from the 
stereotyped mythology of librarians 
as tasteless, humorless, ageless, and 
sexless. A library atmosphere is more 
nearly a reflection of the personali- 
ties of its personnel than of any other 
single factor with the possible ex- 
ception of its physical plant. 
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Many different and admirable 
qualities may be sought in selecting 
members of a library’s administrative 
staff as well as in choosing other em- 
ployees. All of the sterling qualities 
can never be fully realized since there 
are such great differences between in- 
dividuals and even within an indi- 
vidual there is change in personality 
and temperament as time passes. 
However, there is such a thing as an 
organization’s “kind of person” and it 
is important for the library to es- 
tablish clearly what type this is to 
be. For not only will the personality 
and general behavior characteristics 
of its staff be reflected in the tone 
of the library program, but the vi- 
tality, stability, or indifference of the 
administrative group can often be 
seen to pervade the institution right 
to the point of the smile or sneer on 
the face of the clerk charging out 
books at the circulation desk. 

When a library decides it is more 
important to emphasize stability 
rather than dynamic qualities, it is 
obviously unwise to seek highly ag- 
gressive younger men for administra- 
tive roles. If a library strives for a 
decentralized administrative appar- 
atus, it obviously requires lower level 
managers who are resourceful and 
fully able to assume responsibility. 
Of course, not uncommonly the per- 
sonality of the entire organization 
tends to be a reflection of the library 
administrator who will often attract 
others in his own image to the staff. 
Under these circumstances, a library’s 
advisory body or board of directors 
may play a key if subtle role in the 
process of evolving a better person- 
ality mixture in the library by of- 
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fering counsel to the administrator 
in the choice of other staff members. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROLS 
AND SUPERVISION 


Two different types of supervision 
may be found in organizations. One 
type calls for prompt and unques- 
tioned obedience to authority. At the 
other extreme, highly informal re- 
lationships are maintained, with the 
staff presumed to understand their 
jobs, subject only to general guid- 
ance and supervisor stimulation. In 
most libraries the relations between 
managers and subordinates will fall 
somewhere between the two extremes. 
Inevitably there will be some differ- 
ences between the manner of super- 
vision exercised in different depart- 
ments within the same institution, 
depending at least in part upon the 
personalities of the various super- 
visors and their staffs. Nevertheless, 
an entire library is likely to fit a 
particular pattern, frequently deter- 
mined by traditional practices. 

The way in which employees are 
directed and controlled is an impor- 
tant facet of the managerial philos- 
ophy of any library and deserves to 
be reviewed carefully when organi- 
zational personnel objectives are be- 
ing established. Unfortunately, in 
practice, controls will not infrequently 
be a reflection of the attitudes of 
the director of the organization. Typ- 
ically, where a director believes in 
rigorous controls such a policy will 
pervade the entire organization. There 
is however, considerable evidence to 
suggest that stringent controls are 
often in conflict with the professional 
aspirations of the individual. At least 
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this is the finding of much empirical 
research related to productivity and 
creativity of scientific and artistic 
personnel.‘ Of course this problem is 
one of the most difficult of all in the 
sphere of organizational human re- 
lations—finding the effective measure 
of control which does not interfere 
with the prerogatives, responsibility, 
and sensitivity of the professional 
group. It is a subtle problem, but it 
is one which is far better resolved 
through more frank and open dis- 
cussion than it has yet received in 
many large libraries. 


The social philosophy of a library 
is the very core of its purpose, for it 
seeks to answer the question of what 
kind of institution a library attempts 
to be. Attitudes vary widely. Some 
view their mandate to be providing 
a place and the materials where those 
who seek books may find them—no- 
thing more. At the opposite pole is 
the actively education-oriented li- 
brary.” The issue is equally germane 
to all forms of libraries. Perhaps it 
is complicated further in the public 
library where there is no larger body 
to help give shape to the library’s 
meaning, as there is for example in 
a corporation or in a college. The 
consequence is of course that most 
public libraries conceive their mission 


*See for example Howard Baumgartel, ‘‘Lead- 
ership Style as a Variable in Research Admin- 
istration,” Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 
II, no. 3, December 1957, pp. 344-360, and 
C. E. Barthel, Jr., “Personnel Administration in 
Research and Development Organizations,’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers, Vol. 
37, April 1949, pp. 426-428. 

5 This point of view has been most forcefully 
articulated recently in Emerson Greenaway, ‘‘The 
Librarian and Adult Education,” Persistent Issues 
in American Librarianship: Papers Presented be- 
fore the 25th Annual Conference of the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
August 15-17, 1960, University of Chicago, 1961, 
pp. 25-32. (This paper appeared also in the Janu- 
ary 1961 issue of Library Quarterly). 
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to be that of a multipurpose agency 
serving every community element and 
need. But the degree to which a pub- 
lic library strives to serve “educa- 
tional” versus “recreational” demands 
will be an important influence upon 
the nature of its program. 

This is not the platform from which 
to plead the case for one or another 
type of library philosophy. Local 
problems and local needs vary. Suf- 
fice it to say that a library’s goals 
must be clearly determined, and once 
decided upon, implemented through 
energetic policies which commit re- 
sources to their fulfillment. For no 
failure is more resounding than that 
of an institution without a central 
purpose. A library’s philosophy 
should not be made at the charge- 
out desk. 

A key factor in any library’s so- 
cial philosophy is its concern for its 
own staff and employees. Tangible 
evidence of this regard will be found 
in its personnel policies, salary and 
incentive plans, fringe benefits, and 
supervisory practices, some of which 
have already been mentioned. The so- 
cial purpose of the library is directly 
related to whether or not it is a “good 
place to work.” This is human rela- 
tions put right on the line. A staff’s 
institutional image is usually not 
much more than its view of the way 
in which the library handles its re- 
lations with employees. If the use of 
staff is considered by the library 
simply as a means to another objec- 
tive this will usually be sensed by 
employees. And when human beings 
are viewed mechanistically under a 
managerial philosophy of the work 
force as a necessary evil, this may 
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ultimately be reflected in personnel 
problems ranging from low levels of 
productivity to high turnover rates. 
Only two phases of a library’s ob- 
jectives have been considered here. 
It is clear that there are many others. 
It is equally clear that it may be 
difficult to achieve all of an institu- 
tion’s goals simultaneously. As a con- 
sequence, goals must be ranked, or 
given relative weight. Their order of 
value will shift as circumstances 
change. A recognition of basic ob- 
jectives leads to a consistent direc- 
tion of effort rather than a series of 
opportunistic actions. Objectives are 
not necessarily conflicting or they do 
not necessarily have to be so. In fact 
they may be so selected as to sup- 
port one another. For example, the 
goal of seeking excellent working 
conditions can be quite compatible 
with the objective to provide a pleas- 
ant place for readers to work. An in- 
tegral part of policy making is the 
planning of activities which will 
achieve aims most expeditiously. Be- 
cause policies are set up as guides to 
operations they are seldom specific. 
It is frequently necessary for man- 
agers to interpret policy. General 
policies tend to serve as helpful guides 
for day-to-day activities, particularly 
if administration tries to control ac- 
tivities to conform to policies. 
Policies, then, are designed to help 
channel effort and to simplify daily 
decisions. An important reason for 
differentiating objectives from poli- 
cies is to reduce the prospect of poli- 
cies becoming objectives simply by 
evolving from practice without being 
specifically formulated by manage- 
ment. A rigid or sacred institutional 
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policy soon becomes an objective. 
Once a policy has lost its logical ra- 
tionale and is still offered as final 
authority anywhere in an organiza- 
tion it has become an objective—a 
highly questionable one. 

Sometimes policies are followed for 
so long as to make it almost impos- 
sible to change them. They then re- 
main part of an institution’s charac- 
ter long after the basic reasons for 
their establishment may have been 
forgotten. That is why policies must 
be reviewed periodically—to insure 
that they are still in line with over-all 
objectives. From the standpoint of 
human relations and of sound policy 
formulation, it is advisable to re- 
view policy changes with the people 
most directly concerned with the old 
policy or with the proposed revision 
since they are likely to have sound 
ideas about them. It is they who can 
perhaps best suggest how the sug- 
gested new policy might have worked 
if applied to past problems. And it 
is they who may be able to offer 
hypothetical examples of situations 
which would require using the policy 
as a guide in testing its effectiveness. 
It is certainly they who can offer 
direct testimony to the virtues and 
disadvantages of experience under 
existing policies. 

When policies are realigned, thought 
must be given to who does what in 
the organization. While the structure 
of an institution is theoretically gov- 
erned by function, the actual opera- 
tion of most libraries (and for that 
matter other types of organization) 
typically reflects the people running 
things. Since policies are often 
grouped according to who will use 
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them, personnel changes may well 
dictate a reassessment of previous 
policies. 

Often the goals of an organization 
cannot be achieved within a limited 
period of time. Consequently, the 
policies and programs established 
have to be directed primarily toward 
one goal and only secondarily toward 
others. One purpose of sound admin- 
istrative policy is to seek to resolve 
any conflict there may be between ob- 
jectives. Policies guide organizational 
action and represent the best think- 
ing by management about how ob- 
jectives may be most effectively 
achieved under the conditions which 
face the library. 

If this paper strives to convey one 
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central idea, it is that library objec- 
tives are all too often ill defined. 
This leads to confusion in planning 
and in policy formulation. It makes 
it difficult for managerial personnel, 
and others in positions of responsi- 
bility, to work in a consistent man- 
ner within such organizations. It may 
not be necessary for all of a library’s 
basic objectives and operating goals 
to be written into a library’s staff 
manual, although in some libraries 
this is done to advantage. What is 
important is that all of the re- 
sponsible staff members be given a 
clear understanding of the basic aims 
of the enterprise so that the policies 
of the library may be logically formu- 
lated to achieve those ends. 
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VW. HILE SUCH classic concepts of 
organization as line and staff 
and span of control still have oper- 
ational value in setting up a library’s 
internal organization and operation, 
they fail to explain much of what 
goes on inside any organization. Mod- 
ern day organizational and adminis- 
trative theory recognizes that people 
do not perform like automatons nor 
do they stay put like pins on the or- 
ganizational chart. Theorists have 
turned to a study of the decision- 
making which occurs in organizations 
as a better way to understand organ- 
izational behavior. 

Such an analysis from the admin- 
istrator’s point of view includes the 
study of where in his organization 
decisions relating to its operation 
should best be made. (This may be 
only indirectly related to the formal 
placement of responsibility and au- 
thority. If a man has his secretary 
set up and handle his files without 
either direction or review, then it is 
she and not he who is making the de- 
cisions relevant to those files.) 

The placement of decision making 
responsibility should take into con- 
sideration such aspects as the knowl- 
edge required to make the decision. 
At what point in the organization is 
this knowledge available at the time 


it is needed? What channels of com- 
munication can be devised to get the 
necessary information to the point 
at which it will be needed? How can 
the administration be assured that 
decisions made at various points in 
the organization have as a common 
base an understanding and accept- 
ance of the organization’s goals, plans, 
and current policies? 

Dependent on his place in the or- 
ganization, the individual decision 
maker will have particular view- 
points, loyalties, and pressures act- 
ing to influence his decisions. These 
and the information available to him 
and his understandings and commit- 
ments to the goals of the organization 
explain his final decisions. His suc- 
cessful performance will depend on 
his ability to examine his possible 
choices, predict the consequences of 
the various decisions open to him, 
and select the alternative which at a 
given point in time will best facili- 
tate the attainment of the goals of 
his organization. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
take the concept of decision making 
introduced in the foregoing and apply 
it to certain decisions peculiar to the 
operation of libraries. Excluded in 
this analysis are decisions related to 
general organizational matters ex- 
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cept as they relate to the particular 
decisions selected for study. Also out- 
side the direct scope of the paper 
are the external forces which influ- 
ence internal decision making. The 
writer begins with a generalized con- 
cept of the function of a library as 
being to provide its public with ac- 
cess to knowledge. The decisions are 
examined at one end of the decision 
making process—the point at which 
action occurs and the over-all deci- 
sion making process is examined only 
in relation to this final decision mak- 
ing task. 

The writer did not attempt a re- 
fined analysis but rather intends gen- 
erally to cover professional decision 
making in three instances for pur- 
poses of showing the value to the 
professional, the administrator, and 
the profession of this way of examin- 
ing professional behavior in libraries. 
The writer’s observations are based 
on professional experience and per- 
sonal observation rather than on any 
planned research design and in- 
vestigation. Some aspects explored 
here have been thoroughly covered 
in the literature, others not at all. 
A number of pieces are put together 
here within the theoretical framework 
developed in order to present a more 
total if admittedly unbalanced and, 
in parts, sketchy picture. 

The article is written in a negative 
vein and ignores much of the current 
experimentation and thinking going 
on in the profession. Its intent, how- 
ever, is to contribute to, rather than 
disregard, the re-examination and 
soul-searching taking place in re- 
sponse to new and increasing de- 
mands on our libraries and their sys- 
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tems and procedures. Nor does the 
writer wish in any way to belittle the 
many fine libraries which are ob- 
viously keyed to the interests of their 
communities and whose operations 
are characterized by a high degree 
of rational behavior. 

The decisions identified as critical 
decisions made in libraries are: (1) 
the decision to purchase a book; (2) 
the decisions related to cataloging a 
book; and (3) the decisions clustered 
around the act of helping the patron 
locate needed information. These are 
some, but not all of the important 
professional decisions made in li- 
braries. The cumulation of these de- 
cisions over a period of time, how- 
ever, determines to a great extent the 
effectiveness of the library in meet- 
ing its goals; or, in fact, where its 
goals have never been precisely de- 
fined, these decisions account for the 
function which the library fulfills in 
its community. 

It is the author’s thesis that these 
are professional decisions requiring 
the exercise of individual judgment 
and discretion; but that many times 
they are not backed by the necessary 
professional knowledge and under- 
standings and ability to apply this 
knowledge in an individual situation. 
Instead they represent unconsciously 
formulated concepts of the function 
of the library and the role of the pro- 
fessional and fail to distinguish be- 
tween these underlying value judg- 
ments and assumptions and the fac- 
tual basis for arriving at decisions. 

This failure to perceive what the 
professional task is and to call on a 
body of knowledge for the purpose 
of reaching a desired end in a given 
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situation explains why library sci- 
ence remains at the “common sense” 
stage of development. It will not pro- 
gress until it has explored the func- 
tions of libraries and its various proc- 
esses and procedures in terms of 
meeting these functions. 

In the absence of a basis and a 
framework for his decision making, 
the professional making decisions in 
libraries is placed in a continual state 
of conflict between the impossible to 
which the librarian gives lip service— 
that libraries serve all the needs of 
all their publics—and the reality that 
libraries to most people on most mat- 
ters are a minor source of informa- 
tion, that in more cases than not the 
library may be failing to meet the 
needs of those who do try to use it 
and that he himself is not adequately 
performing the job required of him. 
The professional is thus uneasy in 
his role and one expression of this 
uneasiness is discouragement with 
the profession and with the work he 
is called on to do day by day. In the 
meantime, libraries may be slipping 
into a third-class or lower position 
in their communities without a con- 
scious decision to take or accept this 
position and the limited amount of 
support which inevitably accomp- 
anies it. This paper does not seek to 
resolve this situation, but simply to 
describe it in such a way that it is 
capable of solution. 


SELECTING A BooK 


The basis for the selection of books 
in a library determines the type or 
types of knowledge or information 
required of the persons making selec- 
tion decisions. If one criterion for se- 
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lection is merit of the work, then 
knowledge of the subject is de- 
manded. This would encompass 
knowledge of the publications, au- 
thors, and publishers in the field. 

But before this knowledge can be 
brought into play there must be a 
prior decision to select a book on this 
particular subject. This would seem 
to require knowledge of the informa- 
tional needs of the library’s various 
publics. This is, however, still an in- 
adequate basis for selecting a book 
on this subject and not another. All 
the informational needs and interests 
of the library’s public cannot be rep- 
resented equally in the collection. 
Some basis must be established for 
proportionately representing these 
needs. 

For this purpose a hierarchy of de- 
cisions may be called for. At the top 
level of the organization a statement 
or statements of functions of the li- 
brary and the translation of these 
functions into a selection policy for 
the library, which includes the pro- 
portionate representation of each 
subject field in the library’s collec- 
tion, must be made. 

While this narrows the task of the 
decision maker down to that of selec- 
ting within a particular field, it still 
does not tell him what type of book 
to purchase. Additional guidelines are 
needed. What particular clientele will 
use books on this subject—students, 
faculty, research people? For what 
purposes? To gain historical perspec- 
tive, to keep currently informed? 


What will be the over-all expected 
volume of use? Answers to some of 
these questions may be incorporated 
in general statements of selection, but 
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each subject field will need this type 
of delineation as well. The character- 
istics of the literature and the costs of 
its publications must also be figured. 

The decision is yet more complex. 
If the aim of the library is to provide 
access to knowledge, then a decision 
whether to give preference to actual 
materials or to bibliographies and in- 
dexes which provide access to materi- 
als must also be made. The decision 
should also be backed by actual 
knowledge of the whereabouts and 
accessibility of the material if it is 
wanted and the frequency with which 
it will be needed. 

Knowledge of current publication 
is also needed. The selector must 
know what is available from the uni- 
verse of publication. This requires set- 
ting up a system whereby he will 
automatically have brought to his 
attention the published works in a 
field. He also needs assistance in eval- 
uating these works obtained by re- 
views or by arrangements with fac- 
ulty or other subject specialists to 
examine publications. 

He must also consider not only 
current acquisitions but also gaps in 
his collection. For this purpose the 
acquisition of checklists, guides, and 
recommended reading lists would 
seem necessary. Some arrangement 
for checking the collection against 
such guides should be arranged to 
discover gaps in terms of the stated 
objectives of a particular library. He 
also has other methods for reviewing 
the degree to which his selection is a 
success. He can arrange to be in- 
formed on all requests for material 
which could not be supplied by the 
library. 
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He is, of course, making far more 
than the decision to purchase a par- 
ticular book. If the library program 
has continuity and order in it, then 
the selection decision sets in motion a 
series of automatic decisions. It is to 
be cataloged and added to the collec- 
tion. If the library has an active pro- 
gram for calling materials to the at- 
tention of the public it may be an- 
nounced, exhibited, and called to the 
attention of a patron. 

Other decisions relevant to the 
book would seem to be a part of the 
selection process. Should the mag- 
azine be bound? At what point should 
a book be considered for storage or 
withdrawal, i.e., how long is the book 
needed in the collection? Is the need 
such that added copies are required? 

The selection process can be auto- 
matically simplified by use of several 
devices. It may be decided to pur- 
chase automatically all works of an 
agency. The decision to subscribe to 
a periodical generally becomes an au- 
tomatic decision unless some method 
is set for review of the decision. 

The task of the administrator is, 
then, to translate the goals and di- 
rections of his college or community 
into a statement of objectives which 
realistically admits that all needs can- 
not be met equally, to translate these 
objectives into guidelines for the se- 
lection of materials which provide for 
continuity and logic in the develop- 
ment of the library’s collection, then 
to arrange for the necessary “watch” 
to be kept of all relevant subject fields 
and for selection decisions to be made 
by people who are in a position to ob- 
tain the knowledge necessary to make 
the decisions, to establish a procedure 
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whereby knowledge of publication 
and need is transmitted to these 
people and to arrange for a method 
of periodical review and evaluation 
of the collection and the degree to 
which it is meeting the needs of the 
public. 

In the absence of such administra- 
tive direction, the book selector must 
himself limit his choices. He may de- 
cide to buy in terms of what he con- 
siders the quality of what is being 
published. He may establish what 
he believes to be the needs of his 
clientele on the basis of his experi- 
ence. His position in the organiza- 
tion and his own system of values 
will enter into his choices. He can 
maintain consistency in his own 
method of selection of materials, but 
he cannot be assured that his choices, 
except in a one-man library, will be 
related to the total efforts of the 
organization to meet the needs of its 
community. 

When the value judgments which 
belong at the top of the organization 
are placed at points in the organiza- 
tion where they should not properly 
be assumed, the result is likely to be 
a collection which meets the needs 
of a few people well; most, indiffer- 
ently; and some, not at all. When 
librarianship has advanced to the 
point that it is aware of the library’s 
position in the whole information net- 
work of its community, when it is 
aware of the flow of information 
through its community whether it be 
the towns and cities of America or 
the scholarly and scientific commun- 
ity and can see the consequences of 
its decisions relevant to maintaining 
collections and purchasing materials, 
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then a library’s requests for its budget 
will rest on surer ground and its 
policies and selection procedures be 
more surely designed to realize its 
goals. 


CATALOGING A BooK 


Recognizing that the selection may 
be organized to provide for a later 
review and co-ordination of indivi- 
dual selection decisions, and ignoring 
decisions relating to selection of 
dealer and the priority given for 
sending out orders, the next import- 
ant decision required is the decision 
whether or not to catalog a book. 
Most frequently this is probably set 
by policy and does not have an in- 
dividual review. This policy is per- 
haps most frequently based on for- 
mat of material rather than on worth 
or value to the collection, i.e., books 
may be automatically cataloged, re- 
ports relegated to a reports file, 
pamphlets to yet another system. 

Gifts may be fed into the collec- 
tion without going through the same 
selection points as books on the same 
subject or subjected to the same cri- 
teria for addition since the material 
will not cost the library anything to 
obtain. (The subsequent cost of add- 
ing the material to the collection, the 
cost of maintenance and space prob- 
lems raise questions as to the merit of 
making this distinction.) 

Assuming the material is to be 
cataloged, the individual cataloger 
probably does not have to decide 
whether to purchase the cataloging 
cards of a central agency. Presum- 
ably this is also a standing decision 
made for the library based on avail- 
ability of cards, urgency of getting 
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materials to the shelves, and relative 
costs involved—or simply the need to 
release time for other tasks. If cards 
are obtained or if the library sub- 
scribes to the LC proof sheets which 
are used as the beginning point in 
cataloging, then the task of the cata- 
loger begins with the cataloging of 
the book done by a prior decision 
maker. He must decide whether to 
accept the decisions made by this first 
cataloger, who described, classified, 
and assigned subject headings to the 
book. 

If he reviews the classification de- 
cision it will be on the basis of 
whether this is the number assigned 
to other works on the subject in his 
library. He may have a policy re- 
garding the edition of the classifica- 
tion scheme used for books on a par- 
ticular subject decided by his library. 
But if he interprets his task as one 
of keeping all books on a subject to- 
gether in his collection, he must face 
the fact that his library like libraries 
of any age, have books on this sub- 
ject scattered in the collection be- 
cause of earlier use of shorter num- 
bers, variations in interpretation of 
the content of books, and changes 
made in classification schemes. 
Should he reclassify a considerable 
portion of books on the subject to 
bring them together at one point with 
the book he is presently cataloging? 
This decision has probably already 
been made for him. The library prob- 
ably has set up some future time 
and possibly even has some continual 
process for gradually reclassifying 
materials so as not to slow up cur- 
rent cataloging with this task. So 
he must assign the current number 
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being used for books on this subject, 
or if none has been set, do so, and 
note that he has done this for future 
books which may be added. In de- 
ciding on the degree of “closeness” of 
classification he will give to a book 
he considers such factors as amount 
of material already in the collection 
on this subject and amount likely 
to be added. He too would seem to 
need guidelines of expected growth 
of collection in various areas as well 
as knowledge of publication output. 

He, like the person who first sug- 
gested the number, has other dilem- 
mas. The book does not fall neatly 
in one number. It could be placed in 
two and possibly three places and he 
is limited to one physical location. 
On what basis does he decide in favor 
of one and not the others? Knowledge 
of the relative numbers of people who 
look on the shelves for books in or 
near the various possible classifica- 
tions he might assign? Consideration 
of the actual physical disposition of 
materials in the library? Acceptance 
of the fact that access to his collec- 
tion cannot be gained by scanning 
shelves anyway and that his primary 
task is to assign a number which 
identified this book once the patron 
has first identified this as a library 
book he would like to examine? 

His task in one way is easier when 
it comes to subject headings, for here 
he has more than one choice. Does 
he review the work of the first cata- 
loger in terms of the degree to which 
the subjects assigned actually de- 
scribe the contents of the book? He 
has a guideline here. Subject head- 
ings should be as specific as possible. 
References are made from the general 
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unused heading to the specific. But 
specific to whom? To the librarian? 
To the subject specialist? How often 
is the terminology used in subject 
heading guides out of date? How 
often do they fail to keep up with 
specialization within a subject area? 
What is happening to departmental 
libraries in the university system 
when they must use standard head- 
ings and classification totally un- 
suited to their particular clientele 
and their literature? 

Furthermore, isn’t the process ac- 
tually more frequently one of con- 
torting a subject heading to fit a 
book or jamming a book into a head- 
ing which does not really describe 
its contents? Or does the cataloger 
assign a heading under which he 
thinks a person searching for infor- 
mation would look? How does he 
know what people with what needs 
this book would satisfy and what 
headings they would look under? Can 
he both select a heading which de- 
scribes a particular book and at the 
same time arrive at a heading which 
will allow other books to be added? 

Does he limit his choices to that 
of a standard guide for subject head- 
ings used by his library? When does 
he make the decision to add another 
heading instead? He may examine 
periodical indexes or call on his own 
knowledge of the field for new terms 
which need to be incorporated into 
his subject heading guide. He may 
add additional headings not selected 
by the first cataloger with the attend- 
ant “see” references and “see also” 
references. If he admits that he has 
no more basis for changing or add- 
ing headings than the first cataloger, 
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then his task is to use his common 
sense and get on with the catalog- 
ing so that the book will reach the 
shelves as quickly as possible. (Un- 
less some method has been found for 
the library to balance its input with 
its cataloging output, then another 
cataloging decision to be made is the 
priority to be given to materials in 
cataloging them. Is it part of the 
selection process to state that some 
materials are needed more quickly 
than others? How does this interfere 
with other methods for arranging 
materials for the most expeditious 
flow through the technical services 
department?) 

For his choice of “main entry” he 
has again guide lines, a system of 
rules, which while they conflict with 
each other can be resolved by entry 
under still another agency or author 
who might be the one responsible 
for the work. At this point the basis 
for his choice can be to maintain the 
consistency of the system and do the 
same as has been done before with 
other publications of the same author 
or agency. Lacking any clear direc- 
tion in his rules or any precedent in 
his library he must search for one 
elsewhere. Having found a basis for 
his decision somewhere and further 
rationalized it, he can now proceed. 

The cataloger may make some in- 
dividual decisions. He may decide 
whether or not to make a contents 
note or an analytic card for a part 
of a book or series. In deciding on 
an analytic is his decision based on 
knowledge of the importance of this 
part of the work? On what else is in 
the collection on this subject and how 
important it is that this part be re- 
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vealed to the library’s clientele? In 
his decision based on knowledge of 
other indexes and checklists which 
will get the user to this main work? 
If his task is not to reveal in some 
way the parts of his collection, what 
is it? What level of entry to informa- 
tion in the library is he responsible 
for making? 

General policies may have been 
established regarding making ana- 
lytics. Were they based on knowledge 
of the results of making them or not 
making them in terms of the time 
and therefore money involved? Were 
they based on knowledge of the loss 
involved and agreement with refer- 
ence to make up for this lack? Or 
has there been a gradual limiting of 
the function of the card catalog in 
the process of cutting the work down 
to a size that can be handled by the 
staff—while the department still con- 
tinues other procedures which also 
have not been subjected to any em- 
pirical study of either need or re- 
sults. 

Granted that the cataloger cannot 
be expected to have a method for de- 
termining the success with which he 
catalogs every book, does the library 
have a method for evaluating the 
success with which the catalog is 
meeting the needs of its users? Does 
cataloging get feedback from the ref- 
erence department on difficulties in 
use, breakdown in the system, un- 
necessary time and delay in search 
which could be solved by adding a 
card? Or is it assumed that responsi- 
bility now rests with the reference 
staff to instruct the user properly in 
the use of this tool? 

The cataloger may have accepted 
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the cataloging of another person, 
based on a set of rules and headings 
for which there is no proof of effec- 
tiveness in meeting the needs of users, 
whose application is subject to great 
variation, without consideration of 
the other means of access available 
to this publication and without any 
method established for the review of 
policies and procedures. 

Or he may, in the supposed in- 
terests of cataloging for the needs of 
his clientele, spend needless time re- 
viewing the decisions made at the Li- 
brary of Congress since he has no 
further basis for changing them than 
there was for making them in the 
first place except his judgment against 
that of another. If inability or in- 
consistency in applying the rules at 
the Library of Congress is a major 
problem, shouldn’t this be corrected 
at the Library of Congress in pref- 
erence to having thousands of cata- 
logers throughout the country revise 
its work? If the problem is the need 
to adjust cards to keep the historical 
system of the individual library in- 
tact, doesn’t the cost of maintaining 
the system demand a serious con- 
sideration of ways by which the value 
of a central cataloging service can 
be fully realized? If the cataloger 
does have a method for identifying 
needs peculiar to his library and to 
particular clientele, how does he know 
that he will not destroy the logic and 
consistency of the whole system in 
his attempt to meet them? 

The individual cataloger would 
seem to be sitting in the box which 
catalogers have created for them- 
selves, carrying out an abortive pro- 
cess whose results are unknown. Un- 
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able to understand the intricacies and 
demands of the system, head librari- 
ans attempt to keep costs down by 
suggesting simplifying and reducing 
parts of the cataloging process. Head 
catalogers attempt to hold the line 
in the face of the threat to destroy 
whatever effectiveness the system still 
has but are caught by their inability 
to see beyond the particular functions 
assumed by their own department 
and the particular system they sup- 
port. Materials like serials which can- 
not be fitted into the existing system 
without change produce new depart- 
ments. Somewhere a load and a re- 
sponsibility is being passed on to 
a public services department and a 
loss suffered by the library’s users. 

Librarianship would seem to need 
an understanding and ability to gen- 
eralize concerning the informational 
needs of its various publics. It needs, 
too, a way of deriving its part in 
the whole process by which access to 
knowledge is supplied. This would 
require a sophisticated concept of 
the whole bibliographic process and a 
study of its various parts in their re- 
lation to the whole process. Adminis- 
trators should view their catalog as 
only one tool in the library which 
performs the function of providing 
access to information—including such 
special systems as documents collec- 
tions, pamphlet files and reference 
files built to do the job the catalog 
has failed to do as well as the printed 
indexes and bibliographies which first 
inform the user of the existence of 
materials. 

In terms of these various direct 
and indirect access points to the col- 
lection, what specific functions does 
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the catalog need to serve? Once hav- 
ing developed specific functions for 
the catalog, the cataloging process 
can be re-examined and the internal 
organization of the library be de- 
signed to facilitate the production, 
storage and flow of indexing informa- 
tion in the library. It could be that 
our static cataloging system which 
requires continual re-doing should be 
replaced by a system built for 
change. As we push the frontiers of 
knowledge in all directions, deal with 
new concepts, new specialties and 
shifts in emphasis in interest and re- 
search, a general and stationary sys- 
tem is archaic. 

We may reduce or resolve the in- 
evitable conflict which presently 
exists where one department is geared 
to maintaining the most expeditious 
flow of materials through processing 
and another to meeting the needs of 
the library’s users. The solution often 
suggested of having catalogers work 
with the public and reference staff 
spend part time in cataloging helps 
each understand the other better. But 
to whom do the personnel grant their 
primary loyalty—the system or the 
public? This would appear to be the 
dilemma of librarians until their 
system is more nearly related to their 
public and to the other means by 
which people are given access to 
knowledge. 

In the meantime, public services 
personnel should sympathize with the 
cataloger who bristles when they at- 
tempt to tell him of one more case 
where something was found in the 
collection but could not be located 
through the catalog for they are 
suggesting to him what he must con- 
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tinually have bordering on his con- 
sciousness—that the system to which 
he must pay slavish devotion does 
not meet the claims made for it— 
that it is not in fact an adequate 
index to the library’s collection and 
that in his daily cataloging he is 
continually faced not with choices 
but rather a dilemma. 


HELPING THE USER 


This third decision is actually 
a cluster of decisions which sur- 
rounds the act of helping the user 
to locate information in the library. 
This decision is considered from 
the point at which help is given 
the user although this may not 
be the officially designated point 
at which the user is to receive his 
information—or the users first point 
of contact. (This is in fact a major 
administrative problem. Having de- 
posited the collection and its various 
indexes in places considered most 
appropriate, the user must next be 
connected with them. If he does not 
get to the point where immediate 
access is to be found, who is respon- 
sible for seeing that he gets what he 
came for? The first person he asks? 
A central information point? Or is 
it has responsibility to get around the 
system once it is set up?) 

The help he receives may vary 
from merely directional “‘pointing” to 
the tool to use, to the actual sup- 
plying of the information needed. 
The decision as to how far to go 
in meeting the needs of the user may 
be based on policies regarding help 
to be given to various types of users 
or to an over-all policy regarding 
the degree to which the library will 
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be active in meeting the needs of 
its clientele. Policy may be based 
in part at least on the type of ques- 
tion asked — informational questions 
which can be answered quickly may 
be supplied. More detailed literature 
searches may receive only directional 
guidance, the user being expected to 
conduct the actual search. The de- 
gree of help given may vary with 
the form of request. Requests re- 
ceived over the telephone may be 
automatically supplied, person- 
to-person requests going instead 
through a process of categorizing the 
clientele or otherwise making an esti- 
mate of the importance of the ques- 
tion. Pressure of time and limita- 
tions of staff may in many cases be 
the actual reason for the relative 
amounts of time and help given to 
different users. 

If the library is operating within 
a policy of helping users based on 
clientele let us examine the basis for 
the policy and its actual outcome in 
practice. Perhaps the most common 
rule of thumb in the college library 
is the “Students learn to help them- 
selves. We don’t do their work for 
them.” The philosophy underlying 
this policy is that use of the library 
in connection with school work is a 
learning experience whereby the stu- 
dent operating under motivation sup- 
plied by an instructor becomes famil- 
iar with libraries and the tools which 
assist him to locate knowledge. 

Let us see how this operates in 
practice. A student appears with a 
request for information pertaining to 
a certain subject. He is referred to 
the card catalog or the Reader's 
Guide. What is the basis for this 
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referral—also whether or not to go 
with him or send him? Knowledge 
of the assignment, its purposes, scope 
and objectives with regard to the 
library-end of the assignment? This 
would seem to require in any instance 
that the librarian be aware in ad- 
vance or immediately determine the 
assignment, how best the material can 
be located in the library and knowl- 
edge of the student, his background 
and previous library experience. 
Without this knowledge and without 
a definite procedure for locating this 
knowledge and without procedures 
for assisting the student, the librarian 
cannot be said to be taking any active 
part in the learning process involved. 

Daily practice if it is to be mean- 
ingful and capable of evaluation 
should be related to a planned pro- 
gram for the library to carry out 
its part in the instructional program. 
This would include a definition of 
the library’s part in the whole edu- 
cational program of its college, in- 
cluding any primary responsibility 
for teaching students how to locate 
and use knowledge and the tools of 
knowledge as well as its auxiliary 
role in the instructional program. The 
appropriate methods for implement- 
ing its goals can then be selected— 
individual instruction, library courses, 
tours, lab sessions in the library, 
exhibits and displays and—at another 
level — planning curriculum and 
course content with instructors, work- 
ing out the division of responsibility 
for teaching the literature and bibli- 
ography of a field with each depart- 
ment and arranging to be informed 
about library related assignments. A 
vital part, ideally at least, would be 
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knowledge of the student as an indi- 
vidual, his interests, his background 
and his progress as it relates to the 
library program. 

Treating a question as simply an 
answer to be determined by the li- 
brarian through the collection with- 
out regard to its part in the instruc- 
tional program, the librarian has to 
make a choice in the selection of 
tools he uses or has the user use to 
get his answer. One basis for the se- 
lection of tools and the approach used 
to answer the question is knowledge 
of the depth and level of information 
desired. This may be obtained by 
asking the user a series of questions. 
What questions these are, i.e., the 
patron- librarian relationship has 
never been formalized in our liter- 
ature and library school courses too 
often assume what we all know is 
not true, that the user has accurately 
defined his information problem in 
terms that relate it to the literature 
which will answer it. 

Another type of knowledge which 
comes into play in the process of 
helping the user is knowledge of the 
tools which provide access to knowl- 
edge from the card catalog to other 
bibliographical tools. This kind of 
knowledge comes through training 
and use of the tools. Related to both 
is the subject knowledge necessary 
to help the user define his informa- 
tional need and to select the appro- 
priate tools which will lead him to 
the desired information. Supposedly 
this knowledge is added to currently 
by the librarian who examines not 
only bibliographical tools but also 
new books, periodicals in the various 
fields, keeps up with current develop- 
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ments, changes in terminology. (In 
many ways this kind of knowledge 
is the same as required for the initial 
selection of materials.) Which type 
of knowledge — clientele, subject or 
bibliographical — is needed and in 
what proportions again must be re- 
solved if the proper internal organi- 
zation is to be established. 

There is a further decision on 
whether to limit the supplying of 
information to that which exists in 
recorded form or to conceive of the 
function of the library as obtaining 
solutions to information problems in 
whatever form the necessary infor- 
mation is stored. On the basis of the 
library’s philosophy on this it will 
have set up or not set up a series 
of liaison relationships with other 
agencies and departments in its com- 
munity to which it will turn. 

In the assistance to the user, then, 
there is a mixture of decisions, some 
are value judgments about the de- 
gree and type of attention to be given 
the user, some are factual based on 
knowledge of the literature and the 
user, requiring continual application, 
modification and re-evaluation in 
each individual situation. From the 
administrator’s viewpoint, of interest 
is the proportion of questions being 
successfully answered, an analysis of 
instances when the user did not re- 
ceive the help needed for purposes of 
analyzing reasons for this failure. 
(What proportion of information 
searches even come to the attention 
of a staff member is often not 
known.) Without a follow-up on per- 
formance the reference librarian can- 
not know whether it is his skill which 
failed, the collection, its tools or 
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knowledge itself which has not met 
the needs of a person. 

Neither a librarian nor a library 
should exist in a constant state of 
doubt regarding the extent to which 
it is fulfilling its objectives. And one 
point in time to examine the success 
of the system is when its clientele 
approach a librarian for assistance. 
(We do of course still have the com- 
fortable knowledge that the system 
with and without direct intervention 
did produce helpful information as 
evidenced by our circulation figures 
even if what, why, when and how 
remains a mystery.) 

No administration can afford to 
ignore continually the “front line” 
messages coming from its clientele 
which signal the need for change. For 
when any organization refuses to 
make a necessary change it does not 
stand still but actually takes a step 
toward instability. And librarianship 
needs the richness of experience of 
those who work directly with the 
public for it is they who have the 
feel of the pulse of “grass roots” 
America, of students at the point 
of learning and of scholars as they 
imbibe from the past and prepare to 
pass into new frontiers. The library 
schools, in particular, must be sensi- 
tive to evolving librarianship if they 
are to contribute rather than hamper 
our professional development. 

A number of elements necessary 
to providing library service would 
seem to be lacking—an adequate and 
meaningful philosophy of librarian- 
ship, a way of conceptualizing our 
function within which to set and ex- 
amine our operations and again, basic 
information about the informational 
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needs and use made of information 
by the various elements in our com- 
munity. Perhaps most importantly, 
we need acceptance of responsibility 
for meeting some portion of the infor- 
mational needs of our community— 
one which demands that we look 
beyond the day-to-day service given 
those who come in our doors to the 
total community we serve. When we 
have accepted and defined our re- 
sponsibilities we will be prepared to 
select our methods and procedures 
on the basis of the degree to which 
they help us fulfill our obligations. 
Such futile arguments as a-v versus 
the book and the value of using the 
public media or becoming a part of 
the political process of our commun- 
ities will be replaced by a rational 
selection of the best means to ac- 
complish the goals we have set for 
ourselves. 
CONCLUSION 


Librarians, then, throughout the 
libraries of the country are sitting 
at various points in their library 
organization doing jobs which require 
them to make the decision to buy a 
book, assign subject classification and 
guide cards in a catalog, and help 
users to locate information. The 
knowledge required to make these 
decisions and the appropriate skills 
involved in obtaining and utilizing 
this knowledge would appear to be 
the logical content of the library 
science course. An examination of 
the basis for making these decisions, 
a screening out of knowledge which 
can best be acquired on the job, 
would leave the knowledge, skills and 
understandings which should be pro- 
vided in the professional training pro- 
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gram. This examination of the deci- 
sions made in libraries would also 
help in the separation of the pro- 
fessional from the non-professional 
task, enabling the present often arbi- 
trary distinctions to become real dis- 
tinctions based on level of perform- 
ance. 

The administrator needs in turn an 
understanding of the process by 
which policies and planning are de- 
termined and the methods for ensur- 
ing the proper placement, staffing, 
and direction of professional decision 
making in a library. He needs, of 
course, general administrative skills 
and background understandings of 
organizations and their application to 
libraries but this aspect should, it 
would seem, be the distinctive part 
of administrative training in library 
science. 

The profession needs, if libraries 
are to take on any common functions 
and directions, an underpinning in 
philosophy and purposes of libraries 
and procedures for the derivation of 
specific objectives in any particular 
situation. Here, too, it would seem 
that the library school curriculum 
could provide the common base. 
Finally methods must be developed 
for both individual and organization- 
al evaluation of performance if the 
profession is to develop from a simple 
art practiced by a group of devotees 
to a professional status. 

A study of decision making in 
libraries appears, then, to offer ad- 
vantages to the profession, the librar- 
ian, and the library administrator. 
In the development of professional 
curriculum, certainly neither the his- 
torical nor strictly theoretical ap- 
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proaches can offer what the study of 
the critical decisions made in libraries 
can, although there is a need for 
the purely theoretical approach as 
well as the empirical and each has 
much to gain from the other. Studies 
of basic techniques and codes might 
also benefit from an examination of 
their part in professional decision 
making. 

The library administrator can im- 
mediately relieve both his and his 
staff’s anxieties and uncertainties by 
exploring with them their respective 
parts in the process of professional 
decision making in libraries. He can 
begin to distinguish between basic 
conflicts “built” into the system and 
personal feuds. The profession can 
be taken out of the position of being 
merely resistant or buffeted by forces 
requiring change, spending its ener- 
gies instead productively. 
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If we fail to approach our tasks in 
a rational manner will not some por- 
tion of our public eventually see 
through our disguises and defenses 
and perceive this lack of conscious 
and deliberate decision making? They 
might suggest that funds allocated 
for library support are not being 
wisely spent. If the library profession 
can first define and then tackle its 
major problems in a rational man- 
ner and from an understanding of 
the human elements involved, if it 
can explore the value system on 
which it rests its claims for support, 
it cannot fail to find a receptive 
clientele and group of supporters for 
the American public badly needs an 
institution which is dedicated to the 
free flow of information and ideas 
and which is efficient in carrying out 
this obligation to society. 
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Gordon, Hampden 

The lure of antiques: looking and learning today 
Solomon, Irwin W. 

How to start and build an art collection 
Gloag, John 


Victorian comfort, a social history of design 
from 1830-1900 


Futterman, Robert A. 
The future of our cities 
Low, David 
The fearful fifties; a history of the decade 
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Univ. of California Press, 
1961 


Scribner, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 


Fountainhead, 1961 


Crowell, 1961 


Holt, 1961 


Reilly, 1961 


Rand, 1961 


Hearthside, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Harper, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Reinhold, 1961 


Southern Illinois Univ. 
Press, 1961 


Abelard, 1960 


Macmillan, 1961 


Chilton, 1961 


Macmillan, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Simon, 1960 
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117 


750.4 
L185 


759.5 
M692s 


778.9 
R475 


780.15 
M652 


780.942 
$534h 


786.3 
$632 


791.43 
G394 


791.45 
B658 


792.02 
C327 


792.028 
$786 


792.082 
G653 


792.8 
F662 
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J67 
794.1 
R367wi 


796.32 
B163 


796.332 
V217 


796.352 
P173 


796.352 
$764g 


796.357 
G873 





Schulz, Charles M. 
Peanuts every Sunday 


Ickis, Marguerite 
Handicrafts and hobbies for recreation and re- 
tirement 

Laidman, Hugh 
How to make abstract paintings 


Salmon, Andre 

Modigliani, a memoir 
Rhode, Robert Bartlett 

Press photography; reporting with a camera 
Miller, William Hugh 

Everybody’s guide to music 


Shaw, George Bernard 
How to become a musical critic 


Slenczynska, Ruth 
Music at your fingertips 


Getlein, Frank 
Movies, morals, and art 


Bluem, A. William 
Television in the public interest 


Cartmell, Van Henry 
Amateur theater; a guide for actor and director 


Stanislavskii, Konstantin Sergeevich 
Stanislavsky on the art of the stage 


Goodman, Randolph G. 
Drama on stage 


Fokine, Michel 
Fokine: memoirs of a ballet master 


Johnson, June 
The outdoor-indoor fun book 


Reinfeld, Fred 
Winning chess openings 


Baisi, Neal 
Coaching the zone and man-to-man pressing 
defenses 


Van Brocklin, Norm 
Norm Van Brocklin’s football book 


Palmer, Arnold 
Arnold Palmer’s Golf Book; hit it hard! 


Sports illustrated (Chicago) 
Golf lessons from the pros 


Groat, Dick 
The world champion Pittsburgh Pirates 
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Holt, 1961 


Dodd, 1960 


Viking, 1961 


Putnam, 1961 


Macmillan, 1961 


Chilton, 1961 


Hill, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Sheed, 1961 


Hastings, 1961 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Hill, 1961 


Holt, 1961 


Little, 1961 


Harper, 1961 


Hanover, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Ronald, 1961 


Ronald, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Coward, 1961 
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796.42 Ecker, Tom 
E19 Championship: track and field, by 12 great 

coaches Prentice, 1961 
796.47 Keeney, Chuck 
K26 Trampolining illustrated Ronald, 1961 
796.54 Ledlie, John Andrew, ed. 
L473m Managing the YMCA camp Association, 1961 
797.14 Chichester, Francis Charles 
C533 Alone across the Atlantic Doubleday, 1961 
797.23 Frey, Hank 
F893 130 feet down; handbook for hydronauts Harcourt, 1961 
798 Steinkraus, William 
$822 Riding and jumping Doubleday, 1961 
799.1 Hoff, Sidney 
H698 Upstream, downstream, and out of my mind Bobbs, 1961 
799.11 Janes, Edward C. 
J33 Fresh-water fishing complete Holt, 1961 
799.175 Pinkowski, Bob 
P655 Muskie fever Barnes, 1961 
799.24 Holland, Daniel John 
H734 The upland game hunter’s bible Doubleday, 1961 

LITERATURE 

808.2 Grebanier, Bernard D. N. 
G788 Playwriting Crowell, 1961 
810.82 Engle, Paul, ed. 
E58 Midland; twenty-five years of fiction and poetry 

selected from the writing workshops of the 

State University of Iowa Random, 1961 
811 Leach, MacEdward, ed. Southern Illinois Univ. 
L434 The critics & the ballad Press, 1961 
811 Tremble, Stella Craft 
T789L Loom and lyre Triangle, 1961 
811 Tremble, Stella Craft 
T789p The prairie poet, anthology, 1961 Royal Pub. Co., 1961 
812 Miller, Jordan Yale, ed. 
M6476 American dramatic literature McGraw, 1961 
813 Baker, Carlos Heard, ed. 
H488zB2 Hemingway and his critics, an international 

anthology Hill, 1961 
813.09 Rubin, Louis Decimus, ed. 
R896 The idea of an American novel Crowell, 1961 
814 Berry, Edmund Grindlay Harvard Univ. Press, 


E53zb Emerson’s Plutarch 1961 
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C625co 
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C971f 


818 
P946 


822.33 
S5zShaw 


839.709 
G982 


844 
M454s 


882 
A764 


914.449 
F917 


914.7 
P665 


915.5 
M649 


917.3 
$357 


917.64 
C956 


917.7 
M117 


917.94 
A924 


917.98 
K96 


919 
T799 


919.9 
H649 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The complete humorous sketches and tales of 
Mark Twain (pseud.) now collected for the 
first time 


Cummings, Parke 
The fly in the martini 


Price, Vincent 
The book of Joe; about a dog and his man 


Shaw, George Bernard 
Shaw on Shakespeare 


Gustafson, Alrik 
A history of Swedish literature 


Mauriac, Francois 
Second thoughts; reflections on literature and 
on life 

Arnott, Peter D. ed. and tr. 
Three Greek plays for the theatre, Euripides: 
Medea, Cyclops, Aristophanes: The Frogs 


TRAVEL 


Frison-Roche, Roger 
Mont Blanc and the seven valleys 


Pipes, Richard, ed. 
The Russian intelligentsia 


Miller, Maxine (Adams) 
Bright blue beads; an American family in 
Persia 


Schnapper, Morris Bartel 
The facts of American life 


Crume, Paul 
A Texan at bay 


McAvoy, Thomas Timothy 
The Midwest: myth or reality? 


Ault, Phillip H. 
How to live in California; a guide to work, 
leisure, and retirement there and in the South- 
west 


Kursh, Harry 
This is Alaska 


Tressol, James 
Strange patterns in the South Seas 


Hillary, Sir Edmund 
No latitude for error 
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Hanover, 1961 


Hill, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 


Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1961 


World, 1961 


Indiana Univ. Press, 1961 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1961 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1961 


Caxton, 1961 


Public Affairs, 1961 


McGraw, 1961 


Univ. of Notre Dame 
Press, 1961 


Dodd, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 
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942.073 
W452 


943.155 
D686 


943.7 
G548 


946.03 
M334 


946.081 
B692 


947 
U89 


947.085 
$314 


955 
M697 


956.94 
L865 


960.3 
C182 


967.62 
K37 


970.1 
D782 


973.783 
$839 


973.917 
H157 


973.921 
A217 


973.922 
L645 


973.922 
T171 


HISTORY 


Gunther, John 
Inside Europe today 


Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of, 1769- 
1852 

Wellington at war, 1794-1815 
Donner, Jorn 

Report from Berlin 


Glaser, Kurt 
Czecho-Slovakia, a critical history 


Mariejol, Jean Hippolyte 
The Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella 


Bolloten, Burnett 
The grand camouflage; the communist con- 
spiracy in the Spanish Civil War 

Utechin, Sergej 
Everyman’s concise encyclopaedia of Russia 


Schechtman, Joseph B. 
Star in eclipse: Russian Jewry revisited 


Mohammed Reza Shah, Shah of Iran 
Mission for my country 


Lorch, Netanel 
The edge of the sword; Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence, 1947-1949 


Cameron, James 
The African revolution 


Delf, George 
Jomo Kenyatta; towards truth about ‘The Light 
of Kenya’ 


Driver, Harold Edson 
Indians of North America 


Stern, Philip Van Doren, ed. 
Soldier life in the Union and Confederate Armies 


Halasz, Nicholas 
Roosevelt through foreign eyes 


Adams, Sherman 
Firsthand report; the story of the Eisenhower 
adminstration 


Let us begin; the first 100 days of the Kennedy 
administration 


Tanzer, Lester, ed. 
The Kennedy circle 
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Putnam, 1961 


Random, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Pearson, Hesketh 
The marrying Americans 


Rosenbaum, Robert A. 
Earnest Victorians; six great Victorians as pro- 
trayed in their own words and .hose of their 
contemporaries 


Tims, Margaret 
Jane Addams of Hull House, 1860-1935 


Briggs, John 
Leonard Bernstein; the man, his work, and his 
world 


Radin, Edward D. 
Lizzie Borden: the untold story 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Mark Twain’s letters to Mary; edited with 
commentary by Lewis Leary 


Herrmann, Lazar 
Hemingway; a picturial biography, by Leo Lania 
(pseud.) 

Gash, Norman 


Mr. Secretary Peel; the life of Sir Robert Peel 
to 1830 


Pfister, Louise 
I married a psychiatrist 


Schurz, Carl 
Autobiography; an abridgment in one volume 
by Wayne Andrews 


Fitzgerald, Edward E. 
Johnny Unitas; the amazing success story of Mr. 
Quarterback 


Young, Loretta 
The things I had to learn 


Sugrue, Francis 
Popes in the modern world 


Isely, Bliss 
The Presidents: men of faith (new rev. ed.) 


Acheson, Dean Gooderham 
Sketches from life of men I have known 


Marinacci, Barbara 
Leading ladies 
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Coward, 1961 


Hawthorn, 1961 


Macmillan, 1961 
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Simon, 1961 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1961 
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New Recordings 


MRS. MARJORIE T. McCONNELL 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 





New additions to the collection are: 


LP Berg, A. 
786.41 Sonata for piano, op.1. 
B493 Schoenberg, A., Three pieces for piano, op.11. 
Reverse: Krenek, E., Sonata no. 3 for piano, 
op.92 no. 4 
Gould, piano. Columbia 
LP Cilea, F. 
782.1 Adriana Lecouvreur (complete). In Italian. 
C572 Simonetto. Milan Radio and Television Sym- 
phony Orch. and Chorus. Cetra 
LP Hanson, H. 
785.11 Symphony no. 2 (Romantic), op.30. 
H251s2 Reverse: Lament for Beowulf. 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Orch. and Eastman 
chorus. Mercury 
LP Liszt 
786.4 Operatic Hi-Fireworks. 
L7740 [Transcriptions for piano] 
Farnadi, piano Westminster 
LP Mantovani. 
785.1 Italia Mia. 
M293 Mantovani and orchestra. London 
LP Schubert, F. 
785.7 Quartet no.14 in d for strings 
5384q14k (Death and the maiden). 


Side 2: Tchaikovsky, L., Quartet no.1, in D 
for strings, op.11. 
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LP 
782 
$949pat 


LP 
785.1 
$912m3 


LP 
782.1 
V484v 


LP 
782.1 
V484n 


LP 
782.2 
W134ri 


LP 
782.1 
W374f3 
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Side 3: Prokovieff, S., Quartet no.1, for strings, 
op.50. 
Side 4: Haydn, J., Quartet in D for strings 
(The Lark) op.64, no.5. 
The Kroll Quartet. 2-Epic 


Sullivan, A. 
Patience (complete). 
D’Oyle Carte Opera Company. 


Godfrey, New Promenade Orch. London 
Strauss, J. 

[Music ] 

Krips, Philharmonia Orch. Angel 


Verdi and Toscanini. 

Verdi operatic selections. 

Chiesa, Peerce, Warren. 

Toscanini, N.B.C. Symphony Orch. Victor 


Verdi, G. 
Nabucco (complete). In Italian. 
Previtali, Rome Radio and Television Sym- 
phony Orch. and chorus. Cetra 


Wagner, R. 
Ring of the Nibelung. 
Orchestral Highlights. 


Szell, Cleveland Orch. Epic 

Weber, C. von 
Der Freischutz (complete). In German. Deutsche 
Jochum, Bavarian Radio Orch. and chorus. Grammophon 
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“Uncle Sam” Publishes... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. Price lists of United States Government Publications may 
be obtained free from the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





P.D. U. S. Air Force. 
940.544 Air Force combat units in World War II. 1961. 
U5892 
P.D. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Bureau publications. 
136.7 no. 384. Children who receive service from Public child welfare 
US85bp agencies. 1960. 
no.- 
P.D. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile delinquency; facts and facets series. 
136.763 no. 4. Delinquency prevention; the size of the problem. 1960. 
US5851j no. 5. Identifying potential delinquents. 1960. 
no.- no. 6. Family courts, an urgent need. 1960. 
no. 9. How effective are services for the treatment of delinquents? 
1960. 
no. 11. Delinquency and the adolescent crisis. 1960. 
no. 14. Community programs and projects for the prevention of 


juvenile delinquency. 1960. 
no. 15. Survey of probation officers, 1959. 1960. 





no. 16. A survey of sociological instructors who teach undergraduate 
courses in correction. 1960. 
no. 17. Prediction and selection of delinquents. 1961. 
P.D. U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1961 series. 
370 no. 1. Educating the more able children in grades four, five, and 
US58b six. 1961. 
1961 no. 2. Criteria for establishment of two-year colleges. 1960. 
no.- no. 3. Student financial aid in higher education; an annotated 
bibliography [by] Walter C. Eells and Ernest V. Hollis. 
| 1960. 
no. 11. Rural renaissance, revitalizing small high schools. 1960. 
no. 12. Requirements for high school graduation in states and 
large cities. 1960. 
P.D. U. S. Office of Education. Circular series. 
370 no. 631. Graduate study in public administration. 1961. 
U583cir no. 635. Trends in engineering education, 1949 to 1959. 1961. 
no.- no. 638. Engineering enrollments and degrees, 1960. 1961. 
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P.D. 
370 
US8p 
no.- 


P.D. 
378.36 
U58n 


P.D. 
378.36 
U58na 


P.D. 
370.951 
US58pm 


P.D. 
371.42 
US581b 
no.- 


P.D. 
331.113 
U5S85m 


P.D. 
331.8 
U584 
no.- 


P.D. 
331.8 
US585b 


no.- 


P.D. 
231.113 
US85f 


P.D. 
507 
US8b 
no.- 
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U. S. Office of Education. Pamphlet series. 
no. 124. Determining requirements for development of technical 
abilities through extension courses. 1961. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
The national defense student loan program, including participating 
institutions, 1960-61. 1961. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
The national defense student loan program, basic facts. 1961. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
Professional manpower and education in Communist China, by Leo 
A. Orleans. 1961. 


U. S. Office of Education. Vocational division bulletin series. 
no. 285. Teacher competencies in trade and industrial education. 
1960. 
no. 286. Students of home economics in high school and adult edu- 
cation, 1955-58. 1960. 
no. 288. Organization and effective use of advisory committees. 
1960. 


U. S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Meeting the manpower challenge of the 60’s with 40-plus workers; a 
leader’s guide for conducting local institutes on the employment of 
40-plus workers. 1960. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Bulletin series. 
no. 221. The community meets the migrant worker; current pro- 
grams and trends. 1960. 
no. 224. State labor relations acts. 1961. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin series. 

no. 1280. Health and insurance plans under collective bargaining, 
surgical and medical benefits, late summer, 1959. 1960. 

no. 1282. Paid sick leave provisions in major union contracts, 1959. 
1960. 

no. 1283. Composition of pay roll hours in manufacturing, 1958. 1960. 

no. 1286. National survey of professional, administrative, technical, 
and clerical pay. 1959/60. 1960. 

no. 1287. Impact of automation; collection of twenty articles about 
technological change, from the Monthly Labor Review. 
1960. 


U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
40+; meet the over 40 worker. 1960. 


U. S. National Museum. Bulletin series. 
no. 221. Type specimens of birds in the United States National 
Museum. 1961. 
no. 223. The parasitic weaver birds, by Herbert Friedmann. 1960 
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P.D. 
371.91 
US8rs 


P.D. 
396 
US85w 
no.- 


P.D. 
610.7368 
R687 


P.D. 
301.435 
W593n 
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U. S. National Park Service. Natural history handbook series. 


no. 5. 


no. 28. 
no. 30. 


Great Smoky Mountains national park, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 1960. 

Scotts Bluff national monument, Nebraska. 1958. 
Guilford Courthouse national military park, North Carolina. 
1959. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Publication series. 


no. 41. 
no. 796. 


no. 801. 


no. 806. 


no. 817. 


no. 827. 
no. 854. 


The scientist in the U.S. Public Health Service. 1961. 
Manual for the microscopical diagnosis of malaria in man. 
1960 ed. 

Tuberculosis beds in hospitals and sanatoria, April 1, 1959. 
1960. 

Republic of the Congo (formerly the Belgian Congo); a 
study of health problems and resources. 1960. 

A preliminary directory of medical groups in the United 
States, 1959. 1961. 

Nursing home standards guide. 1961. 

Research highlights in aging. 1960. 


U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Rehabilitation Service series. 


no. 545. 


The placement process in vocational rehabilitation counsel- 
ing. 1960. 


U. S. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin series. 


no. 274. 
no. 276. 


Training opportunities for women and girls. 1960. 
Today’s woman in tomorrow’s world; report of a conference 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the Women’s 
Bureau, June 2 and 3, 1960. 1960. 


Rodeman, Charlotte R. 
The nursing service in milieu. 1960. 


White House Conference on Aging, 1961. 
The nation and its older people; a report. 1961. 
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Memo to School Librarians 


CARL THOKEY 


Superintendent, Reavis High School 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 


hen we are faced with this 

word “memo” in the topic as- 
signed me, we gain the impression 
the program chairman is suggesting 
brevity on my part. A memo is a 
convenient means of communication, 
short and to the point. It may be 
written on scratch pad paper and 
perhaps in long hand. Other than be- 
ing difficult to read at times, the note 
does have the characteristic of in- 
formality. Its contents are not ex- 
actly earth shaking, but have im- 
portance at the moment. 

The administrative office in most 
schools favors, I am sure, a line of 
communication in the form of mem- 
oranda. To the librarian they may be 
something like this: (for pleasant 
news) “A couple of librarians from 
the neighboring school would like to 
visit with you this afternoon and view 
your microreaders”; (creating some 
work for you) The curriculum com- 


Talk given at meeting of Illinois Association 
of School Librarians, Chicago, Illinois. 


mittee of the English department 
would like your assistance at a meet- 
ing tomorrow after school”; (a 
shock) “You have just overspent 
your library budget for the year.” 
And so this afternoon I would like 
to pass on to you some memos from 
our office to your office, or, more in- 
formally, from me to you, person to 
person. 

A writer in the April issue of Read- 
er’s Digest relates an experience 
which occurred on his family’s sum- 
mer vacation trip into Massachusetts. 
They were delayed in a small town 
when they missed the ferry and had 
to wait three hours on a hot after- 
noon for the next departure. What 
to do for these hours with two young 
boys after being somewhat fatigued 
from a long drive was the question. 
The noise of a juke box had driven 
them out of the coffee shop. As they 
looked about the town, they spied a 
fine stone building on a hill over- 
looking the harbor. They approached 
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it and found it to be the public li- 
brary. The cool and inviting atmos- 
phere, the friendliness of the librari- 
an, and her willingness to provide 
interesting reading material for all 
members of the family set the stage 
for a most pleasant two-hour period 
of profitable relaxation. Generalizing 
on this experience, the writer pointed 
out “that the local library is the 
friendliest place in town.” He wrote 
further, “For practical information, 
for unhurried browsing, for a place 
in which to escape from the world’s 
hurly-burly and refresh your mind, 
nothing equals your local library.” 
An anology of this can be drawn 
in favor of the school library. It, too, 
can be an oasis for quiet relaxation 
and profitable study away from the 
hustle and bustle of a student’s busy 
schedule. He presses to complete the 
laboratory experiment, keeps himself 
keyed up for active participation in 
the history class discussion, moves 
from class to class to beat the bell, 
and pulls himself together after stren- 
uous exercise in the physical educa- 
tion class. It is a welcome contrast 
to walk in to the calm and studious 
atmosphere of the school library. 
Here he may sit in the lounge chairs 
and have his choice of many periodi- 
cals for leisure time or assigned read- 
ing. He may work without interrup- 
tion in the reference room. No one 
needs to talk to him nor he to anyone. 
There may be a colleague or two 
of mine in the audience today who 
remembers with me the school library 
which took the form of a few books 
in the corner of a study hall. The 
chief sources of information were the 
encyclopedia and the dictionary. 
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There were a few shelves of books 
which included seldom used volumes 
which may have been donated to 
the school from some kind citizen’s 
attic. The modern school library is a 
far cry from such facilities of a few 
years ago. Several forces have con- 
tributed to this progress. I am im- 
pressed with the evidence which in- 
dicates that the main thrust of this 
improvement was provided by the 
school librarians themselves. 

I noticed the other day that the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English has completed a 140-page 
report criticizing not only the results 
of the teaching of English in the 
schools, but also the poor prepara- 
tion of those who were teaching the 
subject. As to solutions, there was 
some suggestion that assistance be 
sought from the National Defense 
Act which is supplying funds to en- 
courage improvement in the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics and for- 
eign languages. Such a solution is 
weak as compared with the path 
followed by school librarians who, 
too, sought solutions for improvement 
in their field. Their approach was 
on the constructive side, taking the 
form of a series of standards adopted 
by the librarians themselves for up- 
grading the library. Standards for 
professional preparation, physical fa- 
cilities, materials and budgets were 
assembled in printed form and placed 
in the hands of school administrators. 
Adherence to these standards was 
attempted. The goals were ap- 
proached. Even if the ultimate was 
not reached, progress resulted never- 
theless. From all of this the modern 
library has emerged. The 1960 edi- 
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tion of these standards is now in our 
hands, and it, too, will be a force 
toward further improvement. 

A memo to you today would in- 
clude high commendation for your 
devoted service and the self-propelled 
strokes of improvement in school li- 
braries. 

Educational literature of the day 
reports many innovations in teaching 
methods. Never before have the pro- 
posals been so basic and comprehen- 
sive. They touch all aspects of the 
school—its organization of instruc- 
tion, its scheduling of students, its 
staffing patterns, its curriculum, and 
the facilities to serve these changed 
methods. One of the new staff pat- 
terns is to organize the teachers into 
teams, or do the teaching with teams. 
As many as three or four ordinary 
classes in a given subject are brought 
together. On certain days one teacher 
conducts a lesson for the combined 
group. This turns into a lecture or 
demonstration. The best prepared 
teacher may always assume this role 
or the assignment may be rotated 
among the teachers of the team. Such 
lessons require considerable prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, go- 
ing far beyond the textbook. Ma- 
terials to be used by this teacher need 
to be available. Where else would 
such be found, other than in the 
school library? Filmstrips, tapes, or 
phonograph records may supplement 
the lecture. Where are these found— 
in the library. 

Such teaching, and may I say im- 
proved teaching, stimulates student 
efforts beyond the limits of the text- 
book. They, too, need resource ma- 
terial and access to records and films. 
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This, again, is a library activity. Cer- 
tainly, school librarians will become 
involved in the changed methods of 
teaching. 

Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, Associate Sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals writing 
in the ALA Bulletin of February 1961 
says: 

Tomorrow’s teachers will work in 
teams, each teaching in the area of 
his interests and abilities. Thus stu- 
dents will benefit from contact with 
several personalities in a subject area 
rather than one. Librarians will be 
part-time members of teaching teams 
so their services can be more closely 
interrelated with the teaching-learning 
process. They will meet with teaching 
teams to plan and evaluate instruction- 
al programs. Librarians, like teachers, 
will teach those phases of courses where 
their interests and abilities lie. Librar- 
ians cannot be neutral in the face of 
this change. 


Another trend in changing instruc- 
tional methods points in the direc- 
tion of added emphasis placed on 
individual study. Dr. Trump com- 
ments, “The school of the future will 
place much more emphasis on the 
development of individual student 
responsibility for learning and growth 
in intellectual inquiry.” I notice on 
your program you have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the film “No Bells 
Will Ring.” I hope you take ad- 
vantage of this and note the emphasis 
placed on individual study. 

At one point in the film, as I re- 
member, it was deplored that a class 
in social studies would just become 
involved in a good discussion only 
to have it cut off by the bell. The 
solution seemed to be to allow this 
class to continue indefinitely. In the 
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field of science it was deplored that 
the bell interrupts the chemistry ex- 
periment which has not been com- 
pleted or requires more study. The 
utopian solution seemed to be to 
eliminate the bells. There was no 
suggestion as to what happens to 
other history classes taught by the 
same teacher or other subjects 
studied by those who prolong the 
social studies for half the morning. 


In the picture you will see two 
students working on their chemistry 
project in their own little cubicle lab- 
oratory. The supposition is that they 
work there indefinitely since they are 
not to be interrupted by bells. One 
wonders where the other 150 chem- 
istry students are. Are there that 
many private laboratories in the 
school ? 


Along with this idea of promoting 
opportunities for individual study, 
it is suggested that there be study 
cubicles for accommodating two or 
three students in each, that these be 
the home base for study, and that 
these be located in some room similar 
to a library. Well, some of our schools 
house two or three thousand students. 
Can you visualize the hundreds of 
cubicles needed? 


Certainly, some of the advanced 
thinking can lead into the realm of 
impracticability. However, out of 
these innovations some things can 
be retained in their entirety and other 
features to limited degrees. Again 
quoting Dr. Trump, he said: 

Students will spend more time in 
independent study outside of classrooms. 
Most high school students will spend 


about 12 hours per week in school in 
independent study. Independent study 
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time will include reading, viewing, lis- 
tening, writing, working on automated 
learning devices, and doing various 
things in different kinds of laboratories. 


Much is being written on teaching 
machines. One writer has said: 

At this point teaching machines are 
long on technology but very, very short 
on programs. Some educators who know ; 
anything at all about them fear that 
the technological razzle dazzle of wires, 
buttons, lights and bells, along with 
some hocus-pocus sales talk here and 
there may numb some schoolmen into 
a buy-first, cry-later situation. 


However, Dr. John Everett, Chan- 
cellor of New York’s Municipal Col- 
leges in a recent address said: “Cer- 
tain techniques in the teaching ma- 
chine development are educationally 
sound and can produce faster learn- 
ing.” 

Whatever direction this matter of 
increased individual study takes, the 
librarian will be involved. We need 
to be alert to the needs of such 
study and provide materials accord- 
ingly. 

Another observation which I would 
like to pass on to you today concerns 
the use of the library as a center for 
instructional materials. The recom- 
mendations made by James Boula, 
Library Consultant representing the 
Northern Area for the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Illinois, meet with admin- 
istrative favor, I believe. We have all 
been guilty of sanctioning duplicate 
requisitions coming from various 
teachers, even in the same depart- 
ment. On other occasions we had 
difficulty in locating certain materials 
which we had purchased. These had 
been loaned from teacher to teacher 
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until the day came when no one knew 
where they were. 

We welcome the idea of having the 
librarian be responsible for making 
requisitions to the purchasing office 
for instructional material. It can be 
cataloged in the library and its use 
in various classes recorded. Teachers 
welcome the accessibility of instruc- 
tional materials when they are lo- 
cated in a central depository. 

Centering the visual aids program 
in the library is also favored. If such 
a program is being conducted suc- 
cessfully under some other arrange- 
ment, then there is no need to make 
a change. However, if improvement 
is needed, we recommend the library 
as the depository for filmstrips, films, 
and the equipment itself. It appears 
as if librarians will become more ver- 
satile as these new assignments come 
their way. In this way you and your 
department will increasingly become 
the “heart of the school.” Someone 
has said that today’s libraries and 
the librarians are too much on the 
fringe of education. Tomorrow they 
will be in the main stream. Then, it 
will be difficult to identify the library 
in the conventional sense because its 
services will permeate the totality of 
education. You as librarians will be 
people of special competence in the 
knowledge of materials of instruction. 
This is a real challenge for you in 
these changing times. 

As I have visited various libraries, 
I have been pleased to note the fine 
efforts exerted in publicizing the li- 
brary within the school. Well ap- 
pointed bulletin boards inside and 
outside of the library contribute to- 
ward selling the wares of the library. 
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Frequent articles in school publica- 
tions regarding its services are not out 
of line. We have much of which to 
be proud and there is no point in 
being hesitant about publicizing 
what the library has to offer. 

Another memo to you today would 
suggest that you keep a good line 
of communication open to all mem- 
bers of the faculty. This may take 
the form of giving one of the lectures 
in a team teaching situation. It may 
be in arranging for certain classes to 
meet as a group in the library for 
instruction in using its facilities. A 
monthly bulletin to teachers listing 
newly arrived books, filmstrips and 
other materials helps to keep the 
lines open. Really, you are on every- 
body’s team and you should let it 
be known. 

And finally, don’t forget the stu- 
dents. Good rapport with them is a 
useful ingredient in making the li- 
brary reach its real potential. Easy 
access to the library, before and after 
school, as well as during the day’s 
schedule of classes, is important. Ac- 
cessibility to the materials is next 
in line. Participation in the operation 
of the library by students is most de- 
sirable. It enhances the prestige of 
the library and also serves as an ed- 
ucational stroke for those who are 
fortunate in being chosen as library 
aids. Good representation from vari- 
ous groups of the student body is de- 
sirable—honor society members as 
well as athletic award winners. 

While we are on the subject of 
students, may I suggest that you do 
a little recruiting of future school li- 
brarians. Your standards and those 
of the North Central Association are 
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constantly suggesting added person- 
nel for the library. It is difficult for 
administrators to find qualified peo- 
ple for these positions. You know that 
this field is most satisfying and chal- 
lenging. Why not pass the word on 
to your students and do a little mis- 
sionary work for the cause? 

There are times when actions speak 
louder than words. When visitors 
come to our office and would like to 
see certain features of the school, you 
know that we never miss seeing the 
library. We know that the visitor 
will see an attractive department. He 
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will observe students in the lounge 
furniture near the magazine rack or 
at the tables in the reference corner 
making the most of their time under 
pleasant study conditions. He will see 
others viewing films, listening to tapes 
and records and using the micro- 
readers. He will be impressed by the 
fact that this center of instructional 
materials is surely the “heart of the 
school.” Finally, he will be impressed 
by a gracious librarian, nice to meet, 
and interesting in conversation. Such 
has been my pleasure in being with 
you today. 
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Executive Board Meeting 
May 5, 1961 


bite EXECUTIVE BOARD of the IIli- 
nois Library Association met for 
a luncheon meeting at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Friday, May 5, 1961, 
with President Elizabeth O. Stone 
presiding. 

PRESENT 


Elizabeth O. Stone, President 

Phyllis Maggeroli, Vice-President 

Miriam Peterson, Past President 

Mrs. Lillian R. New, Chairman, 
Children’s Librarians’ Section 

Katherine Walker, Chairman, College 
and Research Section 

Mrs. Margaret Baird, Chairman, 
Public Libraries Section 

Warren Morris, Chairman, Special 
Activities Committee 

Lorena Clarke, Chairman, Resources 
and Technical Services Section 

Mrs. Dwight W. Ridgley, Chairman, 
Trustees’ Section 

Guests: 


de Lafayette Reid, Assistant 
State Librarian 

Camille Radmacher, Delegate to 
the. Advisory Committee on 
Education in Illinois 

Jean Nelson, Committee Mem- 
ber on Implementation of ILA 
Goals 


Helen Siniff, Chairman of Leg- 
islation Committee 


Mrs. Roberta Sutton, Delegate 
to the Illinois Conference on 
Legislation 


Howard Cordell, Chairman of 
the Committee on Librarian 
Citation 

Mrs. Anne L. Hoage, Chairman 
of Membership Committee 


Mrs. Mildred Schulz, Executive 
Director of Illinois for 
National Library Week, 1961 


Clyde Walton, Executive 
Director of Illinois for 
National Library Week, 1962 


Edward Heiliger, Chairman of 
Publicity Committee 


Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, 
Secretarial Assistant 


MINUTES OF 
FEBRUARY 3, 1961, MEETING 


On motion of Miss Miriam Peter- 
son, seconded by Miss Kay Walker, 
the minutes of the February 3, 1961, 
meeting were approved as corrected. 
Mimeographed copies were previously 
sent to all members. 








Contributed by ROBERT M. LIGHTFOOT, JR., Editorial Liaison for 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Additions and deletions of the 
1960-61 Committee Appointments 
were approved as presented by Miss 
Stone. Included in the appointments 
are an enlarged Certification Com- 
mittee as requested by Eleanor Blan- 
chard, Chairman, and a Special Ac- 
tivities Committee, of which Warren 
Morris is chairman. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1962 


Announcement was made that 
Clyde Walton, Librarian of the Ilh- 
nois State Historical Library, has 
accepted the appointment as the IIli- 
nois Executive Director of National 
Library Week, 1962. 


1961 AND 1962 CONFERENCES 


President Stone announced that 
the 1961 Illinois Library Association 
Conference is to be held at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago, October 26- 
28. Miss Stone obtained two out- 
standing speakers for this Confer- 
ence. Miss Phyllis Maggeroli told of 
the probable increased cost for ex- 
hibitors at the conference, but that 
it was not satisfactory with most 
exhibitors. After much discussion it 
was moved by Miss Peterson with a 
second by Mrs. New that the fee paid 
by exhibitors remain the same ($36). 
Motion carried. Miss Maggeroli, 
President-Elect, also announced that 
the 1962 Illinois Library Association 
Conference would be held in Spring- 
field, October 25-27, 1962. 


ALA CouUNCILOR 


Harold Lancour, ALA Councilor, 
was absent and no report was given. 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Helen Siniff, Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, and de Lafayette 
Reid, Assistant State Librarian, told 
of several library bills presented to 
the Illinois legislature. An increased 
tax rate for county and village li- 
braries has passed the House and has 
been recommended to the Senate. The 
district library law which covers spe- 
cial election rules is being studied and 
corrected. Mr. Reid announced the 
State Library is contemplating ap- 
pointing personnel to study all library 
laws and inform legislators of same. 
It was moved by Miss Peterson, sec- 
onded by Miss Walker, that further 
study be made and a point of agree- 
ment be reached in the district li- 
brary laws. Motion carried. Miss Sin- 
iff told of the probable postal rate in- 
crease. It was moved by Miss Mag- 
geroli, seconded by Miss Peterson, 
that the Illinois Library Association 
protest HB 6418 and for librarians 
to contact senators and representa- 
tives. Motion carried. 


LIBRARIAN CITATION COMMITTEE 


The report of the Committee on 
Librarian Citation was presented by 
Howard Cordell, Chairman. In brief 
summary it was suggested the com- 
mittee be enlarged to five or seven 
members instead of three, the title 
of the citation be “Librarian’s Cita- 
tion”; the amount of award be 
$100.00. The Executive Board voted 
to accept the selection of the librarian 
recommended by the ILA Librarian 
Citation Committee. The official an- 
nouncement will be made at the 1961 
annual conference. 
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ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 
ON LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Sutton presented her report 
as delegate to the Illinois Conference 
on Legislation. This group consists 
of delegates from all types of organi- 
zations. They have heard discussions 
on crooked elections, IEA Legislation 
Program, Proposed Criminal Code, 
and Civil Service (state and city). 
This committee advised against tell- 
ing their party affiliation on civil 
service questionnaires. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF ILA GOALS 


Mr. Reid presented the report on 
Implementation of Goals. He an- 
nounced the conference to be held 
at Allerton Park, June 9, 10, 11, spon- 
sored jointly by the Illinois State 
Library and the University of IIli- 
nois Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence. Those in attendance, approxi- 
mately fifty librarians, will study li- 
brary developments in the state and 
what can be accomplished with a 
long-range program. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

The Special Activities Committee 
report was presented by Warren Mor- 
ris, Knox College Librarian. It was 
suggested in this report that the Cer- 
tification Committee be granted an 
additional $250 (originally $200) for 
promotional expenses. It was moved 
by Miss Maggeroli, seconded by Miss 
Walker, that this amount be granted. 
Motion carried. A certification Bill 
was drawn up by the Legislative Bu- 
reau and sent to each Illinois Library 
Association member, but it was de- 
cided this bill was not ready to come 
before the legislators at this session. 
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Discussion ensued concerning the 
microfilming of Illinois newspapers, 
investigating expenses of cataloging, 
and publishing an article on the his- 
tory of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

In the absence of Mr. Ralph E. 
McCoy, Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Walton spoke about the work 
of the ILA Committee on Preserva- 
tion of Illinois Newspapers on Micro- 
film and stated that a $50,000 ap- 
propriation is again needed to con- 
tinue the work this biennium. It was 
suggested that newspaper editorials 
would be a good way tu publicize the 
bill. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1961 

Mrs. Mildred Schulz, 1961 Exec- 
utive Director of National Library 
Week, presented her report. She re- 
ported on the many mailings that 
each library, newspaper, radio and 
television station, school and county 
coordinator throughout the state had 
received. Mrs. Schulz received a few 
criticisms concerning this special 
week: (1) this should be a national 
effort only, by a paid staff; (2) too 
much is done too soon; (3) by the 
time National Library Week arrives 
the librarian has lost enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Schulz graciously expressed her 
thanks and appreciation to all those 
who have so willingly contributed to 
National Library Week and to the 
Illinois Library Association for per- 
mitting her to act as Executive Di- 
rector this year. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Anne Hoage, Membership 
Chairman, reporting for the Commit- 
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tee, stated that we now have 1,655 
members plus 75 life members, mak- 
ing a total membership of 1,730. This 
year there has been an addition of 210 
new members. It was the opinion of 
the Board there is a need for a mem- 
bership drive. It was suggested that 
school librarians have a “form” in 
their publication whereby they can 
send in their dues. 


ApDvisORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 


Camille Radmacher, delegate to the 
Advisory Committee on Education in 
Illinois, gave her report of this Com- 
mittee’s activities. In brief, a thorough 
study is being made by the State 
Board of Higher Education to present 
fair bills to the legislators concerning 
College and University Boards. It 
was brought out that competition is 
very good for the state and for indi- 
viduals. College admissions was dis- 
cussed by a panel of educators: (1) 
who should attend college; (2) fac- 
tors considered in selecting a college; 
(3) history of education in the United 
States; and (4) when to apply. The 
Committee had seen an excellent film 
on college admissions. 
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OTHER BUSINESS 


President Stone presented the var- 
ious needs of State Committees and 
Sections and the desirability of the 
ILA establishing scholarships to aid 
students in attending library school. 
Mr. Reid announced that under the 
Federal Library Services Act some 
money will go toward scholarships. 
This met with great approval by the 
Board. 

It was announced that Illinois Li- 
brary Association members can still 
join Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

Miss Peterson told of the study of 
revising the Organization Manual. 
Two Committees to be added in the 
Manual are the Intellectual Freedom 
Award Committee and the Librarian’s 
Citation Committee. 

Miss Stone announced that nomi- 
nations for officers for next year will 
be printed in the November issue of 
Illinois Libraries, and she also spoke 
of the many gracious notes of thanks 
she had received for resolutions that 
had been made at the 1960 Illinois 
Library Association Conference. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 
p.m. 

CAMILLE RADMACHER, 
Secretary Pro Tem 











What’s News In Library Service 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, CHICAGO. 
The city of Chicago has given the 
library 17,520 square feet of space, 
formerly part of the Navy Pier ex- 
hibit area, for storage purposes. This 
almost doubles the library’s floor 
space and will be a great help in 
building the collection for the new 
campus. Last summer the library also 
took over the entire second floor 
lounge area along the front of the 
library. The 7,000 additional square 
feet made possible the consolidation 
of all technical processes and the cre- 
ation of a data processing room. 

In September, plans were an- 
nounced for the new campus to be 
built on the Near West Side about 
one and a half miles from downtown 
Chicago at Congress Circle, just south 
and west of the junction of the Con- 
gress Street and South expressways. 
Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill are 
the co-ordinating architects for the 
new campus. Ground will be broken 
next year, and the first phase of con- 
struction is expected to be completed 
in time for occupancy in the fall of 
1964. 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE, GREENVILLE. 
Ruby Dare, the librarian, is spending 


News of College and University Libraries pre- 
pared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog Librar- 
ian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division. Contributed by Edward Heiliger, 
Section Editor, College and University Libraries. 


six months in India during her sab- 
batical leave. She is helping to organ- 
ize a newly built library at the Union 
Biblical Seminary in Yeotmal, India. 
The Seminary is under the joint 
sponsorship of a number of churches 
in the United States. English is the 
unifying language for the students 
who come from many parts of India, 
and the books for the library are 
principally in English. 


SHIMER COLLEGE, MOUNT CARROLL. 
A ten year remodeling plan has been 
started to expand the facilities of the 
present library building. The first 
step was to remove the walls of a 
cloakroom so that the loan desk 
could be moved nearer the front en- 
trance. A periodical lounge is being 
installed directly opposite the front 
door, where the desk formerly was. 
Future improvements will include fur- 
nishing the second floor, formerly oc- 
cupied by an art gallery; building 
a classroom and a music room; in- 
stalling another lavatory and a new 
card catalog; and refinishing or re- 
placing the present furniture where 
necessary. 


THE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY LI- 
BRARY, NAPERVILLE. North Central 
College has purchased a Lincoln col- 
lection consisting of nearly eight hun- 
dred books and many pamphlets and 
magazines from Earl Leffler, of Nap- 
erville, a lifelong student of Lincoln. 
The purchase was made possible 
through the generosity of B. S. Beck- 
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man, an alumnus from Naperville. 
The collection is housed on the second 
floor of the library in a special 
Lincoln room. 


QuINcy COLLEGE, QuINcy. The li- 
brary has adopted a new circulation 
system which makes use of embossed 
plastic cards for the book and the 
borrower and a small addressograph- 
type machine. Books may now be 
checked out in seconds, and a com- 
pletely accurate record is assured. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
Harold Lancour, associate director of 
the Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, has resigned to become dean of 
the Graduate School of Librarianship 
at the University of Pittsburg. For- 
merly the Carnegie Library School 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the school has been transferred 
to Pittsburg University because it 
has been expanded and raised to 
graduate status. It will not go into 
operation until the fall of 1962, and 
Dr. Lancour is spending the current 
year developing a curriculum and se- 
lecting his faculty. 

Jo Ann Wiles, library school li- 
brarian, spent three months in Co- 
lombia this fall setting up a library 
science library at the Inter-American 
School in Medellin. 


Positions ... 


Eucin. Ida G. Wilson, librarian of 
the Gail Borden Public Library since 
1953, retired on October 31. 


FAIRBURY. Irma Waggoner, asso- 
ciated with the Dominy Library in 
Fairbury since 1908 and its head 
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librarian since 1948, retired on No- 
vember 1. Mrs. Ruby Watson is the 
new librarian. 


OTTAWA. Bernard L. Oppenneer, 
librarian at Reddick’s Library, re- 
signed from his position in Ottawa 
in order to accept the librarianship of 
the Gail Borden Public Library in 
Elgin. 


STAUNTON. Mrs. A. R. Loeffler, 
librarian of the Staunton City Li- 
brary for thirty-two years, resigned 
in September. 


People... 


Rock IsLaNnp. Dr. O. Fritiof Ander, 
chairman of the history department 
at Augustana College, is a newly 
elected fellow of the International 
Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
headquarters of which are in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dr. Ander is the author 
of several books and about sixty 
articles. He has served as an officer 
of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety and is a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library. 


Professional and 
Public Affairs... 


East MO.INe. A meeting for library 
trustees in the northwest part of the 
state was held at the East Moline 
Public Library, September 28. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Trus- 
tees’ Section of the Illinois Library 
Association and the Illinois State 
Library. Topics discussed included 
library legislation, state certification 
of librarians, and library extension. 
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GiANT City. The Fourth Annual 
Library Trustees’ Conference was 
held at Giant City State Park, Sep- 
tember 25. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Trustees’ Section of the 
Illinois Library Association and the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library of 
the Illinois State Library. About 
eighty-five trustees and librarians 
from libraries in the southern part of 
Illinois attended. The program in- 
cluded talks on personnel problems, 
certification of librarians, and library 
finance. 


MIDLOTHIAN. A meeting of the 
South Suburban Cook County Con- 
ference for Librarians was held at 
the Midlothian Public Library on 
September 20. Librarians from Mat- 
teson, Tinley Park, Park Forest, 
Flossmoor, and other villages were 
present to plan the coming year’s 
program. Plans include programs on 
librarian training, public service, and 
application of reference books. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. The 
Office of Education provides support 
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for research in education through its 
Cooperative Research Program. The 
program provides financial support, 
through contracts with institutions of 
higher education and state education 
agencies, to investigators to conduct 
research having potential significance 
for education. 

Research of significance to educa- 
tion is interpreted broadly and goes 
beyond formal classroom learning. It 
encompasses all educational experi- 
ences provided for citizens of all ages. 
Public and school library services are 
included. Investigations dealing with 
the training of librarians are eligible 
for consideration for support under 
the Cooperative Research Program. 

The purpose of this program is to 
develop new knowledge about major 
problems in education or to devise 
new applications of existing knowl- 
edge in solving such problems. 

Information and application forms 
may be obtained from: Cooperative 
Research Branch, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington 25, D. C. 




















